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SCHOLARSHIP AND THE ART OF CRITICISM 
By Louis TEreter 


Literary scholarship is perennially subject to attack by those 
who find it misguided, irrelevant or merely dull, but it is per- 
haps most consistently attacked by those who consider that its 
findings add nothing to our appreciation of the artistic content 
of literature and that its technique is singularly fatal to the 
aesthetic attitude. In its place a large number of its detractors 
would substitute criticism. As to what criticism is, there seems 
to be some disagreement and, indeed, some vagueness; as to 
its superiority to our present pursuits so far as literary rele- 
vancy is concerned there is no doubt. 

Now this division seems to me to represent an actual and 
important functional difference in the approach to a work of 
art. The difference, however, does not consist in an antithesis 
between science and art, but between past and present. Due to 
the very terms of our existence in a world of change there are 
two sets of data concerning a past work of literature which one 
may propose to investigate and formulate: its probable mean- 
ings and values to the author and his contemporaries and its 
possible meanings and values to the present day reader. The 
first, if possible, is a problem in reconstruction and quite clearly 
falls within the province of the literary scholar. The second, if 
desirable, is a problem in revaluation and belongs to the critic.’ 


2Mr. Austin Warren has made a distinction similar to this in a recent review. 
He tends, however, if I have correctly understood him, to conceive of them as 
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To many people such a distinction will seem gratuitously 
arbitrary. Yet despite what one may think of the division it 
can scarcely be denied that it does correspond to an existent 
division of interests. One may deny that any historical tech- 
nique will allow one to escape the preconceptions of his own 
time; or, safe on the rock of the absolute, one may merely view 
contemptuously any attempt to re-ascend the river of time. He 
can not deny, however, that there is a large group of men who 
believe that they can so grasp the past and that it is important 
to do so. Or, conversely, one may feel that only what the work 
of art meant to its author is of any validity; that any attempt 
to deduce more from Hamlet than Shakespeare put in it is 
amateurish impressionism, if not worse. Yet such a one can 
not deny that Goethe is followed—at some distance, do doubt 
—by T.S. Eliot, and that many people prefer the Merchant of 
Venice to be played as a tragi-comedy. 

The acceptance of such a dichotomy is possible only on the 
assumption of the multivalence of art. Leaving to one side for 
the moment the question of what they should do, one is forced 
to recognize that men certainly seek and find various satis- 
factions in a work of art. That they should is only natural. 
Literature does indeed modify the emotions it produces by the 
very medium in which it evokes them and our reactions to a 
work of art are generally finer and more complex than those 
of our normal life ; but the emotions themselves are of a similar 
order and the needs of an infinite multiplicity. This fact, 
usually ignored by those preoccupied with a unique aesthetic 
sense, has been excellently analyzed by Professor Boas in a 
recent book.’ It is possible, he suggests, that no work of art 
has precisely the same value for any two people. 


Whistler’s Mother was called by the artist Arrangement in Grey 
and Black, but it has seldom been looked at simply as a pattern of 
colors. It has varied from so ‘ abstract’ a canvas to a tool for sell- 
ing flowers on ‘ Mother’s Day’ and a design for a U. S. stamp, 
having turned into a sort of symbol. Such multivalence of works of 


dialectically opposed methods, partly reconciled in practice. It is the thesis of the 
present paper that they are compatible both in theory and practice. See “The 
Criticism of Meaning,” Sewanee Review (April-June, 1938), pp. 213-222. 

2 4 Primer for Critics, Baltimore, 1937. One might well apply to this book the 
praise that its author gives to one of I. A. Richards’ that it “contains more common 
sense about aesthetic judgments than all the fine writing on Art.” 
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art is normal. Sticking to the terminal value alone, one man may 
see in the picture the representation of a natural object, another 
the expression of an introvert’s libido, another a moment in the 
history of the volksgeist, another an exemplification of the laws of 
‘eternal beauty,’ and all may be right. 


Again, having pointed out that “ pictures, poems, plays, and 
the like, are extremely complex structures, and any of their 
parts, in isolation or in combination may be objects of either 
approbation or liking,” he lists some of the loci of values as: 
sensuous material, subject matter, meaning, the work or art or 
artistry in relation to the artist, in relation to an historical 
period or cultural movement, in relation to a set of standards, 
and in relation to the spectator’s own needs.‘ 

Now such a relativistic aesthetics can be made, by empha- 
sising what Mr. Warren has called “ concurrent multivalence,” 
the justification for a thoroughly impressionistic criticism. One 
is justified in finding in a work of art whatever one cares to see 
in it. Such impressionism is not, I believe, the necessary conse- 
quence of the position Professor Boas has taken,’ and more 
light can be thrown on the problem by considering the multi- 
valence of art in its historical aspect. 

If one may be permitted to simplify matters by assuming 
that there are only two sets of meanings and values, those of 
the past and those of the present, there would seem to be four 
possible ways of conceiving their relationship. First are those 
who consider that all changes are unessential. To them the 
two sets are, in so far as they matter, actually identical. This 
is the viewpoint of those who believe in platonic essences, uni- 
versal human nature, the self-sufficiency of art, etc. It is, in 
one form or another, the most generally held attitude, and, I 
suspect, the most respectable. Indeed many literary historians, 
who are eminently respectable men, subscribe to this belief 
without apparently realizing to what extent it vitiates the 
aesthetic significance of their life work. When they do, we are 
saddened by the soul-searching of scholars whose investigations 
have assumed the importance of a change that their aesthetic 
denies. 


® Tbid., p. 62. 
“ Ibid., pp. 66 ff. 
*I fear that here Professor Boas and I part company. 
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Secondly, there are those who insist that only those meanings 
and values possessed by the work of art at the time of its crea- 
tion are of significance and authority. They may identify these 
values with those consciously intended by the author or extend 
the scope to include all those given the work by the period, 
even to the merest whisper of a contemporary velleity.’ This 
is the group of the literary scholars, so far at least as they 
conceive of themselves as investigators of an art and not mere 
historians. 

Thirdly, there are those who consider that nothing matters 
except what we of the present are able to make of the work of 
art. If we except the frankly impressionistic critics, this view- 
point generally is held only intermittently and inconsistently 
by critics who really belong in group one or by those who need 
to rationalize their indifference to the pursuit of literary history. 

Finally, it is possible to believe that some relationship may 
be discovered between the two sets of values of such a nature 
that the present while asserting its own validity may be con- 
trolled and enriched by the past. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to discuss, with an in- 
adequacy for which I herewith apologize, a limited number of 
examples from the first group, indicating what seem to me 
to be their limitations and how in many ways they interfere 
with the most vital functions of literature ; next, to indicate the 
legitimacy of the role of group two and three and in what 
way they qualify each other; and finally, how it seems possible 
that their respective concerns may be reconciled. 


One of the most common arguments advanced for identify- 
ing the two sets of values is that which conceives of the eternal 
element in art as human nature. There are few more wide- 
spread convictions, of course, than the belief that through the 
generations of man human nature has remained in all funda- 
mentals unaltered. What could be more plausible then than to 
argue that great art, i.e. eternal art, is that which communi- 
cates and interprets that eternal subject matter: the desires, 
the hopes, and the fears of man; our eternal blackguardism and 


°It is interesting to note that members of this group are frequently intense 
believers in “‘ concurrent multivalence.” Their insistance, therefore, on the irrelevance 
of subsequently acquired values seems then illogical, if not ungracious. 
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our perpetual idealism? Inferior art, if indeed it may be called 
art at all, is that which has concerned itself too intimately 
with the mere temporal manifestations of human conduct. 

Holders of this point of view are frequently excellent teach- 
ers. Their conception of human nature is inevitably simple, 
conventional, and frequently sentimental. Accepting as they 
usually do most of the psychological platitudes of their time, 
they find the task of establishing a bond of communication with 
their students remarkably easy. Nor do they object to levying 
tribute from the scholar. They are fond of emphasizing the 
background of their author’s time and the more unconventional 
anecdotes of his life. But they do not do this from any con- 
viction as to an essential relationship between such temporal 
and individual phenomena and the art to which they apply it. 
Nor could it well be otherwise. For one can believe in an un- 
changing human nature only by isolating it from the natural 
and social surroundings in which it expresses itself. By reducing 
a great many variegated and complicated series of events to 
their common denominator one is, of course, able to get a large 
list of such mental qualities as honesty, curiosity, ambition. 
If these qualities are then hypostatized and conceived as 
essentially unmodified by any precedent forces or the environ- 
ment in which they are exercised, it is possible to speak about 
human nature as unchanging. But this would seem to be little 
more than a convenient verbalization. To say that human 
nature has not changed because my attitude towards one who 
has injured me resembles that of the Neanderthal man in the 
quality of animosity is to deny that the obvious changes both 
in what constitutes injury and what satisfies the resentment of 
it can in any important way change the nature of the feeling 
itself. 

The fact that those who hold this doctrine are frequently 
good teachers throws some light on our concern. For the 
response of the students is due not to their recognition of a uni- 
versal human nature, but to the recognition of a conventional- 
ized, contemporary human nature. Their teacher, in short, is 
not engaged in illustrating the absolute, but in re-evaluating 
the past. He is, in other words, fulfilling the role of what I have 
called a critic. Pedagogically his technique is sound. Not 
only is he approaching his subject in terms of the familiar, he is 
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connecting it in a vital way with the lives of his pupils. The 
boy who identifies Falstaff, Steve of O’Neill’s Ah Wilderness, 
and the good-natured drunkard of his college town may know 
nothing of the tradition of the miles gloriosus, but he has 
valuably extended the range of his perceptions. 

But this extension has been made at a cost that is perhaps 
unnecessary and certainly heavy. Falstaff is not the village 
drunkard, nor is Hamlet the college intellectual. To compare 
them may be helpful, to identify them on the grounds of a 
common human nature is to court disaster. It is, moreover, to 
mistake one of the most significant roles of art. Human nature 
has changed; and art, as the expression of the most alert and 
sensitive minds of an age, is frequently a factor in the change 
and usually a record of it. Literature is not a mere imitation 
of immutable desires and sensibilities, but one of the most 
potent creative forces in modifying them. “ Few people,” re- 
marked La Rochefoucauld, with that penetration that seems 
confined to the cynics of this world, “ would imagine themselves 
to be in love if they had never read about it.” The literary his- 
torian may ignore the cynicism, but he should recognize the 
significant role assigned to literature, and he should be alert 
to discover the emergence of new values and prepared to indi- 
cate to what extent our own “natures” are indebted to the 
sensitivities of past artists. For example, the ordinary male 
can be easily shown to cherish as a profound, if not clearly 
articulated, principle the belief that women are in some not- 
quite-clear way more sensitive, more spiritual than he and that 
the love of a pure woman refines, inspires and enobles the man 
who is fortunate enough to inspire it. I have no intention of 
denying the validity of a faith so consoling to large numbers of 
both sexes, but those who see, for instance, in the love con- 
ventions of the Elizabethan sonnet the poetic expression of an 
eternal psychological truth do scant justice to the creative 
ingenuity of the troubadours and their successors who, as Mr. 
Lewis has recently reminded us,’ contributed to the relation 
of the sexes a new refinement and as yet unexhausted possi- 
bilities. Helen of Troy was never loved as has been many a 
modern woman. It is only, it seems to me, through a recogni- 


™ The Allegory of Love, Oxford, 1936. 
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tion of such facts that one comes to appreciate the dynamic, 
creative role that art has played and is playing and to realize 
that literature is not a holding of a mirror up to nature, but a 
moulding of it into new forms. And to recognize the working 
of this principle in a given poem seems to me an “ aesthetic” 
value of a very high order. 

There is another group who find the unchanging element in 
the aesthetic experience to be the work of art itself, which they 
conceive of as being completely self-sufficient. Since literature 
is unquestionably an attempt at communication, it may be 
assumed that the writer’s meaning must lie in his work itself 
and the greater the artist the more complete must be the integ- 
rity of his work. The significance or explanation of any element 
in the production must be found not in its relation to any 
external material, but to the work as a whole. Professor Martin 
Schuetze, for example, writes: 


The ultimate evidence of meaning in letters and arts and the 
humanities is the complete poetic-artistic utterance itself. Herein 
lies the fundamental difference between the humanities and the 
types of understanding concerned with constants. All meanings 
carried into a given poetic-artistic utterance, either upon the war- 
rant of factualistic data such as letters, conversations, even the 
author’s own interpretations of his intentions, gossip of contempo- 
raries, memoires and any other sort of ‘ objective’ or documentary 
evidence; or upon the warrant of dialectic-absolutistic, or ‘ intel- 
lectualistic ’ concepts or preoccupations of any sort, have to be 
accredited by the integral meaning of the poetic-artistic utterance. 
If they are contradictory to the latter, if they are merely not 
essential to the latter, they are alien and should be ignored in the 
poetic-artistic understanding of that work. The legitimate meaning 
of a work of letters and arts is only that and all that which can be 
fairly won through an intimate and discriminating study of its 
utterance.® 


In so far as this insists upon the primary importance of the 
internal meaning of the work of art it is an excellent and im- 
portant warning. We need to be reminded that a work of art 
is produced under its own sanctions and that these may not be 
violated with impunity. Values and meanings that are con- 
tradictory to the poem itself insofar as that can be understood 
as a system of internally adjusted relationships are not to be 


® Academic Illusions, Chicago, 1933, p. 277. 
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accepted. Such a limitation of the prerogative of the impres- 
sionistic critic would seem to be required.’ But when Professor 
Schuetze asserts that those meanings which are merely not 
essential are to be ignored he is sacrificing important values in 
an excessive reverence for the word. An analogy from the fine 
arts may serve to make the strength and weakness of his posi- 
tion clearer. An Aztec sacrificial knife may acquire on the wall 
of a man’s den a decorative value which it owes neither to the 
intention of its creator nor, since the value is relative to the 
wall it hangs on, to what we may call its integral meaning. On 
the other hand, its owner would be ill-advised to ignore its 
integral meaning by hanging it in the nursery. Its sharpness is 
quite incompatible with the decorative values of a nursery 
wall. In the same way, it is possible for the Merchant of Venice 
to acquire new values, but one may ennoble Shylock only at the 
risk of cutting sentimental fingers on the prejudiced malice of 
his creator. 

Unquestionably, an arduous and single-minded concentra- 
tion on the work of art divorced from all possible external 
relationships is procutive of many, and unique values.”° Yet 
only so to consider it, to insist upon its being essentially a 
closed system is open to numerous objections. As a closed sys- 
tem, it must be considered as being completely insulated from 
those meanings and values which adhere to it in virtue of its 
having been written by a particular man at a particular time. 
If so, it is certainly beyond the services of the literary scholar. 
Moreover, it would seem to be protected from any shift in 


® The literary scholar also ignores aesthetic sanctions at his own risk. Many 
scholars who do not consider themselves concerned with aesthetic matters are prone 
to fall into errors in their own field through ignoring the fact that material taken in 
from elsewhere undergoes a wondrous sea-change in poetry. This danger particularly 
besets those who are interested in the history of ideas. Only too often do such 
scholars assume that a statement in a play, for example, owes nothing of its mean- 
ing to the context in which it occurs. Innumerable articles have been published on 
the political ideas of Shakespeare, Chapman, and Dryden, in which the authors 
have attempted to prove their theses by wresting speeches out of their dramatic 
context and ignoring the who and the why of the passage in their concern for the 
what. 

10“ One cannot deny that there are terminal values of approbation in works of 
art perceived in relation to other things. This we have admitted already. But the 
terminal values resident in the work of art itself out of relation to other things are 
what is lost when the process of isolation is neglected.” Boas, op. cit., pp. 85-6. 
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meaning or accretion of value coming from its being enjoyed 
by subsequent generations with different frameworks of refer- 
ence and different systems of values. If so, it would not be in 
need of that revaluation that I have suggested it is the critic’s 
role to make. In short, such a conception attempts to take 
literature out of the ebb and flow of time, to make of it some- 
thing immutable, and is open, as was the previous theory, to 
the accusation of ignoring the dynamic quality of art. 

But more particularly this point of view would seem, para- 
doxically enough, to sin against the very aesthetic quality it 
prides itself on defending. For in denying any external refer- 
ence to the work it denies it the power of connotative evocation 
that might perhaps be considered the most characteristic 
quality of artistic expression. When Professor Schuetze dif- 
ferentiates between artistic and scientific utterance on the 
ground that the former is self-contained, he seems to me to be 
obviously reversing the matter in an attempt to emphasize 
the important truth that in poetry the significance of parts 
depends on the form of the whole in a way that is not found in 
scientific expression. That is, if I prosily write “the hippo- 
potamus is a quadruped,” the choice of those particular nouns 
is not in any essential way inevitable. However, in the 
quatrain: 

The ’potamus can never reach 

The mango on the mango-tree; 

But fruits of pomegranate and peach 
Refresh the Church from over sea, 


to substitute the plural “ hippopotami can never reach” would 
sadly wrench the meaning of the poem, which is established, 
among other means, precisely by the use of that elided and 
affectionately contemptuous diminutive. Not to recognize such 
an inner necessity in a poem is indeed to be blind. Yet in em- 
phasizing such internal relations, it is possible to ignore the 
fact that a work of literature differs from merely expository 
prose precisely in its power of extended, and from the scientific 
point of view, irrelevant reference. No one, I suppose, really 
denies this, but in accepting it those who believe in the com- 
plete independence of the work of art are forced into accepting 
a belief in a universal human nature or a common experience 
that can supply a constant basis of reference; or, recognizing 
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the limitations of this assumption, they extend the requirement Yet 
to include the historical knowledge of the ordinary cultured has q 
man. The truth is, I believe, that by the very catholicity of its backs 
reference the work of art must include meanings and values and e 
that can be recovered only by the work of the historian and can a sor 
acquire new ones of concern to the critic. old ¢ 
A few examples will serve to make my point clearer. apply 
In John Donne’s 19th elegy occur the lines, addressed to his mean 
mistress. new 
O my America! my new-found-land, ye-salh 
My kingdome, safeliest when with one man man’d, adver 
My Myne of precious Stones, My Emperie, of th 
How blest am I in this discovering thee! one-n 
To those to whom only absolute, universal or self-contained pon 
meanings have significance these lines must seem merely of lon 
affected or rhetorical. The Elizabethans were much addicted asin 
to puns, they would explain, and damn. But if one is interested, pireons 
not in condescending to the past fashions of one’s betters, but ‘ | : ‘a tes 
of reentering them, reassuming them as a means to an end, in It ; 
short, of attempting to appreciate the work to which they give sien 
meaning, one turns to those transitory matters investigated by pa . 
the literary scholar. First, of course, it is necessary to recognize coy 2 
the different role played by puns in the Elizabethan age, to dei 
realize that to it they were not merely a source of somewhat hehe 
; low humor as they are now, but also a rhetorical device for "nina 
contrasting and combining the most discrete elements. “ Not adie 
on thy sole, but on thy soul, oh Jew.” Nor is it really enough malin 
to recognize this fact intellectually ; one must have experienced ct 
its manifestation in other contexts, in other authors, and in the Th . 
. abit ; = ey es 
life of the time itself. Donne himself, it will be remembered, wet 
when he was torn from the arms of his young bride Anne by vo 


an irate father-in-law, thrown in prison and his career ruined, that I 
could sign himself in a letter to her as Jack-Donne, Anne-Donne 


un-Donne. It is only through our familiarity with such externai pi 
matters that we are able to appreciate sympathetically the He ia 
underlying technique of the passage. The same principle applies psig 
to the material itself. Even the most patriotic of us would bi see 
scarcely think of putting an exclamation point after America, eal 

manti 


and Newfoundland is to most of us the home of a breed of dog. | 
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Yet one who has dipped into sixteenth century travel literature 
has quite another background to which to refer these words, a 
background involving riches, excitement, a new life, unexplored 
and enticing possibilities. He will recall how many anticipated 
a sort of golden age existence in the new world in which the 
old cramping conventions and distinctions would no longer 
apply. And appreciating this, he will realize how Donne has by 
means of a pun given to that excited conception of a brave 
new world experienced by a man who has just fallen in love a 
new richness and a new meaning by identifying it with the 
adventurous optimism of the explorers. Even the witty bawdry 
of the second line is given deeper significance when Donne’s 
one-man kingdom is contrasted with England whose defense 
was then so much the concern of all men, or when it is set 
against his own more idealistic expression of the self-sufficiency 
of lovers. In short, the most important aesthetic qualities and 
even an appreciation of the technique is dependent to a great 
extent upon those quite temporary ideas and attitudes that it 
is the scholar’s object to reconstruct. 

It is perhaps worth while to give an example of the reverse 
process by means of which a work of art may acquire in time a 
new associative value. Andrew Marvell has elaborated in “To his 
coy Mistress ” half in urbane raillery, half in earnest, the feats 
of adoration he would perform had he but eons enough to love 
his lady at her proper rate. Then he assures her: “ My vegetable 
love would grow vaster than empires and more slow.” To many 
modern readers the adjective must seem to have been im- 
peccably chosen to convey that ironic minimising of amatory 
pretensions to which the tone of the whole poem contributes. 
The grotesque conception of an erotic cabbage outlasting the 
pyramids and overshadowing the grandeur that was Rome 
seems the result of studied artistry. We may be sure however 
that Marvell himself had no such precise effect in mind. To the 
seventeenth century vegetable meant vegetative, and the poet 
probably was using it in the sense of the life-giving principle. 
He could scarcely have had in mind the truck-garden connota- 
tions that it bears today. It is more likely that he was thinking 
of some such palm tree as a renaissance naturalist had recorded 
as hearkening across a continent for its mate, rather than a ro- 
mantic parsnip. Yet the poem is perhaps a better one because 
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of this entirely fortuitous development in the meaning of a 
word. 

All of the attempts of those who would isolate literature from 
any essential connection with the period of its creation or the 
possibility of change are based on the assumption that the 
work of art is the printed page itself. Such a position is never, 
of course, explicitly advanced, it being too clear that the sig- 
nificant use of the term applies to the experience of the reader.’ 
With a great deal of literature it is possible, at the cost of ignor- 
ing as irrelevant what refuses to fit, to ignore the fact that the 
experience, unlike the artifact, has changed. Some works how- 
ever have undergone such a patently extreme change in mean- 
ing as well as value that they almost compel anyone considering 
them to formulate his opinions concerning the relationship of 
the past and present. The Merchant of Venice is such a work. 
One may prefer the interpretation of the past and deplore sub- 
sequent modifications as obscuring the master’s clear inten- 
tion,” or one may think that the present represents a praise- 
worthy refinement upon the original. In neither case can one 
deny that there has been a basic change. Consequently criti- 
cism of this play is frequently representative of both the ex- 
treme positions in regard to change. 

The case for those who prefer the modern treatment of the 
play as a tragi-comedy has been well presented by Professor 
Brander Matthews in an article on Elizabethan stage traditions. 
In a passage in which he had been discussing the skill with 
which a certain actress had interpreted a scene in harmony 
with Shakespeare’s intent, he interrupts himself to point out: 


Yet there is danger always in spending undue effort in a vain 
attempt to discover what Shakspere or any other dramatist meant 
to do, instead of centering our attention upon what he actually did, 
whatever his intent may have been. It is highly probable, for in- 
stance, that Shakspere intended Shylock to be a despicable villain 


1 The various limitations or interpretations that might be made on this definition 
need not here be taken up. 

*2 One may of course say that the past Merchant of Venice is the only real Mer- 
chant of Venice. That raises perhaps a problem in ontology that may fortunately 
be here ignored. Those who hold this position believe at least that the play is 
firmly anchored in time and do not, as would those in the first group I have dis- 
cussed, attempt to equate the past and present by means of some common, uni- 
versal denominator. 
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detestable to all spectators; but what Shakspere actually did was to 
create an accusable human being, arousing our sympathy at the 
very time when we hold him in horror. . . . If Shylock has poetry 
and elevation, it is because Shakspere gave them to him, even if 
he knew not what he did; and it is always what the artist actually 
did, and not merely what he meant to do, which we need to perceive 
clearly. 

Later generations read into a masterpiece of art many a mean- 
ing which the author might disclaim and yet which may be con- 
tained in it, none the less, because the great artist is great only 
because he has builded better than he knew, even if he left latent 
what seems to us patent. A great gulf yawns between us and our 
Tudor ancestors; and in the centuries that separate us there may 
have been many changes in taste, in opinion and in prejudice. To 
the stalwart and stout-stomached Elizabethans Shylock may have 
appeared as one kind of creature, while he seems to us a very dif- 
ferent being, more human mainly because we ourselves are more 
humane. Irving’s pathetic return of Shylock to his abandoned home 
would have been hooted by the groundlings of the Globe; and yet 
it is a pictorial embellishment which serves to bring out the Shylock 
whom we watch with commingled abhorrence and sympathy, even 
though Shakspere might himself protest that sympathy should not 
be wasted on his sordid serio-comic villain. 


The point of view presented in this passage is one that de- 
serves more sympathy than it usually receives at the hands of 
literary historians and is indeed essential to the work of the 
critic as I conceive it. Yet Professor Matthews’ argument is con- 
fused and his conclusion incompatible with any sincere convic- 
tion of the value of historical study. The very confusion how- 
ever can be made to throw light on the problem we are con- 
sidering, arising as it does from a failure to accept whole-heart- 
edly the implications of his own position. Thus despite his 
explicit appeal to the influence of changing tastes and attitudes, 
he is obviously disinclined to admit that the play he prefers is 
not the one created, if not intended, by Shakespeare. Shylock 
he admits is more human because we are more humane, yet he 
will not accept the conclusion that the modern Shylock is in 
some part the creation of the moderns. Instead he is convinced 
that the new figure was in some way latent in the play (i. e. 
artifact) itself, that the modern version is but the necessary 
development of an organism originally but potential, embry- 


+8“ Shaksperian Stage Traditions” in Shakspere Studies, ed. Matthews and 
Thorndike, N. Y., 1916, p. 17. 
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onic, the change itself being a sort of literary epigenesis. But if 
this be so, what is the principle of growth, what is the élan vital 
that has changed this our Elizabethan caterpillar into a modern 
butterfly ? 


It might be felt that we have here but another illustration of 


that dynamic role of art to which I have referred, the ability 
of the poet to transcend his age and anticipate the future. 
Shakespeare could then be regarded as striving by instinct, 
despite the limitations and prejudices of his own time, and, 
as it were, against his own conscious judgment towards some 
goal only in the future to be realized. But it is not so that the 
artist anticipates. His réle is not prophetic, but creative. The 
troubadours did not voice some of the refinements of modern 
love because in some miraculous way they foresaw the Ameri- 
can husband, but because modern love is to the extent of their 
anticipation their creation. We can in this case see working a 
comprehensible principle of development. No such principle 
can be shown to be working in respect to the Merchant of 
Venice. Indeed, instead of development we have a transition 
between artistic and humanitarian excellences. “ Shakespeare 
was of us ” is the plea of those who can not face the possibility 
that a supremely great artist may not have shared the plati- 
tudes or heresies which to them seem all-important. Yet so to 
regard the matter is to reintroduce those very absolutes whose 
dissolving forms had created our original problem. To say that 
Shakespeare built better than he knew because he created a 
pathetic character instead of the villain he intended is to as- 
sume that the portrayal of the former is always according to 
some absolute standard of artistic portrayal superior—a belief 
that no admirer of Othello would, I trust, accept.* 

Professor Matthews’ conception of the place of present inter- 
pretations is unsatisfactory on account of his failure to estab- 
lish any functional relationship between past and present. As 
a result he is able to secure contemporary significance only at 
the cost of ignoring or minimizing that integral meaning of the 
play upon whose importance Professor Schuetze has insisted. 
We are in addition required to sacrifice, that we may have a 


14 Of course, the modern humanitarian may find more satisfaction in sympathetic 
portrayal. 
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version the artist did not consciously intend, both many strokes 
of deliberate technical skill and that framework of Elizabethan 
reference which can so richly contribute to our enjoyment. 

Instead, then, of assuming some proleptic power on the part 
of the dramatist, let us attempt to discover in what way the 
present interpretation evolved out of the past. To do so, I 
should like to take a single short passage as a sort of sample 
for testing. Its very brevity should make for clarity of analysis 
and reduce the danger of facile generalization. Such a scene is 
the one in which Tubal tortures Shylock by describing to him 
the profligate extravagance of his daughter with the wealth 
she has stolen from him. 


Tubal. One of them showed me a ring that he had of your 
daughter for a monkey. 


Shylock. Out upon her. Thou torturest me, Tubal. It was my 
turquoise; I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor. I 
would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 


There is little doubt that Shakespeare, consciously at least, in- 
tended this passage to raise a laugh at the expense of Shylock.”® 
Yet to many cultured readers of today it is to a large extent a 
pathetic speech arousing a sympathetic pity for the mistreated 
father. Professor Matthews would have us believe that Shakes- 
peare anticipated this interpretation. But is not the matter 
subject to a more plausible explanation? We are concerned 
here with a common device of comedy by which one’s emotions 
are for a moment seriously engaged, only that they may be 
resolved into laughter by the subsequent descent into bathos. 
The audience must for a second be tricked into sympathizing 
with Shylock that it may be able to laugh at him the more 
heartlessly. To the Elizabethan, never sympathetic to the 
character and never really accepting his sorrow seriously, this 
bathos is immediately clear. But the modern reader, more 
humane, as Professor Matthews reminds us, and more senti- 
mental, as we may remind ourselves, has taken Shylock’s emo- 
tion too seriously and has consequently upset the balance be- 
tween the two elements upon which the humor depends. The 


**'V. Stoll, E., Shakespeare Studies, N. Y., 1927, p. 313 f. Professor Stoll’s treat- 
ment of this scene is an excellent example of the contribution of literary scholarship 
to the appreciation of dramatic values. 
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sentiment of the first part spills over into the malice of the 
second and the dramatist is exalted into a prophet of nine- 
teenth century humanitarianism at the cost of his skill as a six- 
teenth century writer of comedies. The genesis of the change 
is clear. The passage consists of two terms designed by the 
author to bear a certain relationship to each other which would 
produce a predetermined effect, but the modern reader has 
shifted the emphasis from the second to the first term with a 
consequent shifting of values. The passage, which is an ex- 
perience, not a piece of paper, has changed because the man 
whose experience it now is has changed. 

Is such a change justified? The impressionist would say yes, 
but arithmetic would seem to be against him. Humor plus ap- 
preciation of technique is greater than pathos plus nothing. 
Values one realizes can not be so easily equated, yet recalling 
some of the mawkish observations that have been made on this 
passage, one may suspect that even humanitarianism may be 
bought at too grave a rate. At least one goes against the clear 
intent of an author in the name of his own unconscious genius 
only at the risk of losing those effects to the creation of which 
his whole conscious, disciplined ability has been directed. The 
problem to be faced, it would seem, would be that of establish- 
ing some connection between the past and present that would 
preserve to the largest extent the values of both. 

The scholar, however, is inclined to object as strenuously to 
the innovations of the present as Mr. Mathews was to the strict 
adherence to the past. The belief that the two interpretations 
are incompatible is eloquently argued in a criticism of Pro- 
fessor Stoll on the passage I have quoted from Professor 
Matthews on which he comments: 


Art then ceases to be a means of communication from soul to soul, 
the author and his meaning are a matter of indifference, and there 
is really no work of interpretation, but only of expiation, to do. 
Apart from Shakespeare’s opinion, what Shylock is there? one 
wonders, bewildered. There is, we are assured, an Elizabethan 
Shylock and . . . a modern one, equally legitimate, though for us 
the modern is the real. And Shylock then is ambiguous, Janus- 
faced. Professor Matthews well knows what it is for an actor to 
misinterpret his part, to play it a contresens; but it is permissible 
in actor and critic too, it seems, when the play is three hundred 
years old. It is impossible, rather, for in that space of time a new 
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meaning—mysteriously, but legitimately—develops, somewhat as 
a beard can grow in the grave, or as razors sharpen in the drawer. 
.. » Not only is the modern meaning foreign to Shakespeare but 
it is... . superfluous. Critics speak as if it were impossible for 
Shylock to mean anything to us unless thus sentimentalized and 
tragicalized. ... But Shakespeare and the Elizabethans . 

shuddered at him and laughed at him; and except at popular per- 
formances, where racial antipathy is rather to be allayed than 
fomented, so should we, as much as in us lies, do to-day. Thus we 
shall come into sympathy with the manifest intention of the poet, 
with the acting of the part on the Elizabethan stage, with the con- 
ception of the money-lending Jew in the contemporary drama, 
character-writing, and ballad, and with the lively prejudice of the 
time... . Such . . . is the impression which Shylock makes after 
he has been duly restored to the sixteenth century, an impression in 
which pathos has no place, and with which our notions of justice 
and social responsibility, on the one hand, or of ironical art, on the 
other, have, so far as they are merely modern, nothing to do.*® 


Professor Stoll here, as indeed in all of his writing, is the 
most clear-sighted of defenders of the scholar’s point of view. 
Firmly convinced of the supreme importance in literary appre- 
ciation of an understanding of the author’s own intentions, he 
is courageously willing to face the implications of his position. 
He refuses to compromise his stand by any truckling with es- 
sences, absolutes, or universals. Shakespeare is to be “ duly 
restored to the sixteenth century,” and if we are to understand 
him it must be in terms of his own age. So far as it goes this is 
sound doctrine, as those who have studied Shakespeare in this 
way can testify. After all Shakespeare was a greater dramatist 
than Professor Matthews and a sincere attempt to interpret his 
intentions is bound to be richly rewarded. 

But in confining all significance to the past meaning and 
value of the play, Professor Stoll is ignoring the necessary ex- 
tent to which the reader’s own experience may enter into the 
play even when it be conceived as primarily an act of commu- 
nication. Not that it is necessary to assume as many do that 
the scholar’s task is impossible because of ingrained preconcep- 
tions. It is sometimes argued that it is impossible to recover in 
any vital or significant way the viewpoints and values of the 
past. The very means that the scholar takes to achieve them 
modifies them. He is not, as he sometimes naively assumes, 


*° Ibid., pp. 332, 335-6. 
2 
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able to whisk himself into the mind of an Elizabethan; he must 
remain a man who has read a great deal about the Elizabethan 
age, and psychologically the two are not the same. Conse- 
quently the scholar can have only an intellectual point of view, 
which is no substitute for the force of emotional conviction.” 
Laurence Buermeyer, for example, considers that Othello is no 
longer humanly significant because we no longer accept emo- 
tionally the divinity of retributive justice.’* But surely what 
we must accept emotionally is not the validity of the belief— 
if so André Gide must be to us as dead as ever Shakespeare 
could be—but the inevitability of Othello’s acceptance of it. 
If we can not help thinking him a fool for considering venge- 
ance necessary, then he must seem to us a noble but pathetic 
figure. But if we can understand how to him such a course 
seemed necessary, even though to us it isn’t, we can respond to 
him as to an essentially tragic figure. The compelling power of 
art in enabling us to accept points of view foreign to our own 
can certainly be recognized in the obsolescent as well as the 
unknown. And literary scholarship may be made to contribute 
to such an extension of our sympathies. 

It is true, however, that such understanding can not be mere 
knowledge, and it is in respect to this truth that the importance 
of the practice of scholarship as opposed to its mere fruits is 
most frequently underestimated. To many the conclusions of 
scholarship are mere end-products, divorced from means and 
used merely to illuminate a text. But the use of such conclu- 
sions, unless supported by the experience that produced them, 
is likely to result in unimaginative pedantry. It is the scholar 
who has actually lived with his material who can most success- 
fully experience and communicate the emotional sting of an 
art which incorporates it. 

Yet if the scholar is justified in feeling that he can transcend 
the present and seize the past emotionally, he is not warranted 
in insisting that the only fruitful approach is through a tech- 
nique of forgetting. To say that in so far as our notions are 


*7 Cf. Boas, op. cit., p. 34. “ We cannot, as spectators of Greek tragedy, share 
that point of view. Hence we can never entirely know what the tragedians’ ends 
were. We may have theoretical knowledge of it . . . but we cannot feel the sting 
of it.” 

*® The Aesthetic Experience, 1924, pp. 137-8. 
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merely modern they have nothing to do with our interpretation 
is to limit dangerously one’s range of interests and to run the 
risk of substituting pedantry for impressionism. “ We read a 
book,” as Professor Boas has well said, “ through our whole 
past,” ?® and that past should be made to contribute to the 
richness of our enjoyment as much as should the past of the 
author himself. I have insisted upon the fact that a work of 
art in the significant sense of the term is an interpretation in- 
volving two factors: the printed page itself and the mind that 
interprets it. Both of these, it seems to me, have sanctions that 
must be respected. To ignore the conscious intentions and the 
unconscious prejudices and assumptions of which the former is 
the symbol is to float rudderless on the sea of impressionism. 
But to deny that past literature can be made to satisfy new 
appetencies with values unknown to its author is to sacrifice 
the vital rdle of art to antiquarian pleasures. To indulge in anti- 
semitism in the library under the eloquence of Shakespeare 
seems, if less tragic, as undesirable as to do so in the market- 
place under the eloquence of a political fanatic. And if Hamlet 
means to us something else than Shakespeare intended, it may 
also mean more. It is necessary, while preserving the past, to 
respect the present. 

Still to pursue clearness at the risk of pettiness, I will illus- 
trate how this might be accomplished in the passage from the 
Merchant of Venice that I have discussed. This exchange in- 
volved for the Elizabethan two values: the satisfaction of the 
comic sense and the hatred of the Jewish money-lender. And 
our problem may be considered as that of retaining the first 
while substituting a new one for the second. Now one of the 
ways in which we differ from a sixteenth century audience is in 
our conception of character as being to a large extent the prod- 
uct of heredity and environment.”® And along with this new 
conception have come new aesthetic values, so that we take 
pleasure in tracing in a work of art a harmony between external 


1° Boas, op. cit., p. 36. 

*° Professor Stoll’s analysis of this difference is pointed. “The bad blood in a 
man’s veins and the bad company he had kept were then no extenuating circum- 
stances. Jewish blood, Moorish blood, bastardy, ugliness, and poverty are the 
heritage of the Elizabethan and Shakespearean villains and they are but badges of 
infamy and shame.” Op. cit., p. 392. 
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cause and the resultant personality. Such a harmony can be 
found in the passage under consideration. It is inevitable we 
feel that Shylock the money-lender would have expressed even 
the agony of his soul in monetary terms, and to see him doing 
so pleases us in a way his creator could not have foreseen. We 
need neither jeer nor sentimentalize. The humor is still there, 
but not to us that of the pillory. Even the phrasing, that 
“wilderness of monkeys” which so clearly betrays the malice 
of the author can, if the urge of our sympathy be great enough, 
be conceived as a symbol of human frailty, the frailty that can 
express even the imperative urges of the heart only in the gro- 
tesque language of our commonplace existence. Such an inter- 
pretation does not violate the integral meaning of the play. 
Certainly it was not Shakespeare’s “ manifest intention,” but it 
is perhaps preferable to “ the lively prejudice ” of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is, I suggest, the function of the critic to establish such 
relationships between the work of art and present values as 
may seem to him significant. His success will be due in part to 
his fidelity to the spirit of the author, but even more to his 
response to those new insights and richer associations that are 
the contributions of time and the sensitivity of men. For if the 
past has made the present, the present no less modifies the past 
and thus prepares the future. T.S. Fliot has expressed the sig- 
nificance of this truth in his Essay on Tradition and the Indi- 
vidual Talent. 


No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning alone. His 
significance, his appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to 
the dead poets and artists. You cannot value him alone; you must 
set him, for contrast and comparison, among the dead. I mean this 
as a principle of aesthetic, not merely historical, criticism. The 
necessity that he shall conform, that he shall cohere, is not one- 
sided; what happens when a new work of art is created is some- 
thing that happens simultaneously to all the works of art which 
precede it. The existing monuments form an ideal order among 
themselves, which is modified by the introduction of the new (the 
really new) work of art among them. The existing order is com- 
plete before the new work arrives; for order to persist after the 
supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must be, if ever 
so slightly, altered; and so the relations, proportions, values of each 
work of art towards the whole are readjusted; and this is conformity 
between the old and the new. Whoever has approved this idea of 
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order, of the form of European, of English literature, will not find 
it preposterous that the past should be altered by the present as 
much as the present is directed by the past.”* 


Eliot is characteristically concerned here with purely literary 
relationships, yet his observation may be extended to include 
the modifying influence on the past of the appearance of any 
significant phenomenon in the present. Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar is affected not only by the appearance of a Shavian 
play on the same subject, but by the appearance of a cisAlpine 
mountebank ; the idealism of Shelley was affected by the post- 
war cynicism and is now no doubt being retransmuted for us 
by the harder idealism of our Spenders and Lewises, while the 
same complex of circumstances that led the lost generation to 
produce an Ernest Hemingway helped to change John Donne 
into that sensuous apprehender of thought he has been lately 
found to be.”? This is not the naive alteration of past classics to 
fit present tastes, but the inevitable result of time in a world 
where not even art is quite unchanging. The change is not to 
be avoided; that it should be a gain, not a mere falsification, 
is to a large extent the work of the critics. And this work must 
recognize, at least tacitly, that we respond not to a work of 
art conceived as existing in vacuo, but to a totality of ex- 
perience controlled by the past but modified by accretion. 
With such a conception of the connection between past and 
present it does not seem that the literary scholar need quarrel. 
It is not contradictory to a belief in the existence and impor- 
tance of quite separate values in the past, and its emphasis on 
historical relationships should be of consolation to a group so 
frequently attacked because it is not concerned with absolutes. 
If literary scholarship and criticism are not to be opposed as 
contradictory approaches to literature, some such method of 
relating past and present must be attempted. The work of 
art is an object of many values, some of them incorporated 


21 The Sacred Wood, (2nd ed.) pp. 49-50. 

*2Tn his article “ Kidnapping Donne,” Essays in Criticism, 2nd Series, Berkeley, 
1934, pp. 61-89, Merritt Hughes has protested against certain modern interpreta- 
tions. His point is historically sound, but critically irrelevant within the limitations 
I have suggested. Donne has been kidnapped by a later generation as must be 
any artist who can be forced to pay tribute; paradoxically, however, his ransom 
enriches him as well as us. 
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from the past, others acquired in its subsequent history. The 
attempt to identify them on the grounds of some unchanging 
element in the work succeeds only in obscuring the vital 
aesthetic connection between literature and life in its distinctly 
temporal manifestations. On the other hand, to single out 
either system of values as alone significant is to ignore equally 
important qualities of art. To search for some functional con- 
nection between the past and present that may serve to recon- 
cile the values of both would seem to be the best solution. An 
appreciation of art or a criticism based on such a principle 
would enable the reader, while shunning the aridity of pedantry, 
to appreciate and employ the rich contribution that scholarship 
is capable of making to our experience of literature. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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“RYMES OF . . . RANDOLF, ERL OF CHESTRE ” 
By J. W. AsHTon 


“Sholde ich deye, quath he, by fis daye ich drede me sore, 
Ich can nouht parfytliche my pater noster as be prest hit seggeth 
Ich can rymes of robyn hode and of Randolf, erl of chestre 
Ac of oure lord ne of our lady fe lest pat euere was maked.” 


So confessed Sloth in Piers Plowman,' and it is legitimate to 
wonder what were the rhymes of Randolf, Earl of Chester, 
that he knew. They have, as far as is known, disappeared com- 
pletely ; but in the sixteenth century Randolf or Randall crops 
up times enough, particularly as a character in drama, to make 
us feel that some vestiges at least of the rhymes may have still 
been in existence at that time. It may be that from a con- 
sideration of some aspects of the biography of an historical 
Randolf and of these literary references, we may be able to 
make an approach toward the reconstruction of at least the 
skeleton of the legend. 

It has been generally agreed that the Randolf referred to 
was probably the great Ranulf de Blundeville, Earl of Chester,’ 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and with William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, the protector of the young Henry 
III. It is our purpose to see whether his biography offers any 
details which might serve as the starting point for legends, par- 
ticularly such as would fit the presentation of the earl in six- 
teenth century literature. Such an attempt is avowedly open to 
the danger of making two parallels grow where none grew be- 
fore, after the manner of the topical allusionists, but may find 
justification in this case (if there is ever justification) in that 
we are not, strictly speaking, seeking parallels but only begin- 
nings, to be transmuted by popular telling into folk tales cen- 
tered around a great hero. 

That there was much in Randolf’s life that might well have 
interested ballad makers and singers is apparent from even the 
matter of fact accounts of the historians. He was the husband 
of Constance, widow of Geoffrey Plantagenet and mother of 


1Skeat, W. W. Piers Plowman, C. Passus 8, lines 9-12. See also his note to this 
passage, vol. IV, pp. 136-7. 
2 Ibid. 
195 
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the tragic Prince Arthur.’ With other nobles he took an active 
part in the efforts to drive the French out of England after 
John’s death, particularly in the “ Fair of Lincoln,” which 
broke the power of the French invaders.* He went on Crusade 
to the Holy Land.’ He was the only noble in England to re- 
fuse in 1229 to permit the collection in his domains of the 
tithes and fees levied that year to be sent to Rome.° 

Perhaps most inspiring of all to the singer of local heroes and 
the maker of ballads, however, was the dramatic, half-comic 
rescue of the doughty earl from the castle of Rhuddlan, com- 
memorated by one of the last of the minstrels in his novel, The 
Betrothed. Holinshed tells the story.’ 


Here is also to be remembred, that the afore mentioned earle 
Ranulfe . . . atchieued manie high enterprises in his time, as part- 
lie in this booke ye haue alreadie heard: he held sore warres against 
the Welshmen, till at length an agreement was concluded betwixt 
him and Leolin prince of Wales. I remember I haue read in an old 
record, that vpon a time as this earle passed into Wales with an 
armie, his chance was to be ouerset by the Welshmen, so that he 
was driuen to retire into a castell, wherein the Welshmen did be- 
siege him. And as it fortuned at that time, Roger Lacie the con- 
stable of Chester was not then with him, but left behind at Chester 
to see the citie kept in order (for as it should seeme their solemne 
plaies which commonlie are vsed at Whitsuntide were then in hand, 
or else their faire which is kept at Midsummer.) 

Wherefore the earle sent a messenger in all possible hast vnto his 
constable, praieng him with speed to come to his succour in that 
extreame point of necessitie. Lacie made no delaye, but assembling 
all the forreners, plaiers, musicians, and others which he could find 
within that citie fit to weare armor, went forth with them, and in 
most speedie maner marched toward the castell, where the Welsh- 
men kept the earle besieged, who now perceiuing such a multitude 
of men coming towards them, incontinently left the siege and fled 
awaie. The earle then being thus deliueredout of that present 
danger, came foorth of the castell, returned with his constable 
vnto Chester, and in recompense of that seruice, gaue vnto his said 
constable Roger Lacie, the rule, order, and authoritie ouer all the 


*R. Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ireland. London, 1807, 2. 
260-1. The state of the Earl’s affections for his wife is perhaps indicated by the 
fact that in 1196 when she came over to Normandy the Earl took her as his 
prisoner and shut her up in his castle at Beumeron, whence her son Arthur tried 
in vain to rescue her. 

* Ibid., 345. ° Ibid., 364. 

5 Ibid. 7 Ibid., 373. 
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forreners, plaiers, musicians, and other strangers resorting to 
Chester at the time, when such publike plaies (or else faire) should 
be kept and holden. 


One feels that if ever minstrels had material ready made for 
hands and voices, here it would be. Armed conflict, exciting 
rescue under most unusual conditions; what more could the 
balladist ask. As Hales long ago pointed out ° 


There cannot be a doubt but that he would by feast, or largess, 
reward the immediate instruments of his deliverance. Without en- 
quiring too nicely into the province of Minstrels, we may be sure 
that whatever there was in the shape of ballad-mongers in the 
England of that time would be represented at Chester Fair, and 
therefore in the motley host which scared away the Welsh be- 
leaguers of Earl Randle; and if so, many a “ ryme ” would be com- 
posed that Fair time in praise or on the subject of “ Randolph Erle 
of Chestre.” 


The most dignified of the Earl’s surviving literary appear- 
ances is in a sixteenth century poem on the Earls of Chester. 
Here the merits of his grandfather, also named Randle, are 
sung: ° 

This Randle, both in peace and warr, 
Past all the English nobles farr 


He helped Maud against Stephen, repulsed the Welsh invaders, 
built the Abbey of Cumbermere and founded “ Poulton.” And 
later © Blundeville is characterized as “ The paragon of all the 
isle ” and “ The chief of all that race.” 


Bold, bountifull, religious, wise, 
Profoundly learned, liberall, 

In all things dealing with advice; 
Of haughty mind, yet mild withall. 


Of Chester, Lincoln, Huntington, 
His father erle was; but the sonne 
Flint, Denbigh, Bromfeild, Powis-lands 
Besides had got into his hands. 


8 Hales, J. W. and Furnivall, F. J. Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, London, 
1869, 1. 266. 

® Hallowell, J. O. Palastine Anthology, London, 1850, p. 189. 

10 Tbid., 198. 
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There follows an account of his service in protection of the 
young King Henry and his expedition to the Holy Land, 
briefly and with no further details than those furnished by the 
chroniclers. 

Closer to our interests is the appearance of the Earl at a 
tournament in Launfall." 


The erl of Chestire therof segh 

For wrethe yn herte he was wod negh, 
And rood to Sir Launfale 

And smot hym yn the helm on hegh 
That the crest adoun flegh 

Thus seyd the Frenssch tale. 
Launfal was muchel of my3t, 

Of hys stede he dede hym ly3t, 

And bare hym doun yn the dale; 
Than come ther syr Launfal abowte 
Of Walssche kny3tes a greet rowte, 

The numbre y not how fale. 


Here it should be noted he is associated with Welshmen, as he 
was in the other considerable group of works in which he ap- 
peared, a group of sixteenth century plays. Here he appears 
usually in a minor capacity chiefly in those quasi-historical 
plays that dot the last years of the century. In the anonymous 
Look About You* and in Munday’s Downfall and Death of 
Robert Earl of Huntington** he appears in company with 
Robin Hood, in the first of them while Robin was yet a page 
and not outlawed to the green wood. He plays no important 
part in any of these plays, but seems content to establish him- 
self on the side of authority, as when in the Downfall he turns 
away from the Bishop of Ely, Richard’s regent, to follow John, 
“to shun commotion.” Yet he retains his sympathy for Ely 
and Fitzwater when John persecutes them and renews his 
allegiance to Richard when the King returns from the Holy 


11 Ritson, Joseph. Launfal, an Ancient Metrical Romance by Thomas Chestre. 
. . . Edinburgh, 1891. It should be noted that in the source which Chestre pre- 
sumably used (Marie de France, “ Launfal” in Four Lais rendered into English 
Prose . . . by Jessie L. Weston London, 1900) there is no mention of Randolf. 
His inclusion by Chester would seem to be good evidence of the survival of tradi- 
tions about the earl as late as the middle of the fifteenth century. 

12 Greg, W. W. ed. The Malone Society Reprints, 1913. 

18 Hazlitt, W. C. A Select Collection of Old English Plays Originally Published 
by Robert Dodsley. London, 1874. Vol. 8. 
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Land. In the Death he is once again on the side of John, Rich- 
ard now being dead, and it is Chester who entreats Friar John 
not to have the play end with the burial of Robin Hood. He 
appears in a like subordinate capacity in the later Welsh Am- 
bassador** (1623) where he does nothing but execute a few 
commissions for the King. It is worth noting, however, that 
this play does not deal with events at the end of the twelfth 
and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries but with Britain 
in the time of Athelstane and Penda. Henslowe records a play, 
unfortunately now lost, with Randle as the titular character.” 
Before we go on to the most important of Chester’s dramatic 
appearances it may be well to note one constant characteristic 
in these plays. They are all concerned with a love intrigue (not 
simply a love plot), involving the use of disguise by courtly 
characters, put in a setting that purports to be historical. 

By far the fullest dramatic treatment of the Earl, however, 
occurs in another play by Anthony Munday, John a Kent and 
John a Cumber (1594) °° Here the Earl is represented as plan- 
ning to marry his daughter Marian to the Earl of Pembroke at 
the same time as Llewelyn, Prince of Wales marries his daughter 
Sidanen to Earl Morton of Scotland. The ladies, however, have 
already chosen Jeffrey Powesse and Sir Griffin Merridock, 
Lord of South Wales, to be their respective husbands. These 
lovers engage the services of a magician, John a Kent, to spirit 
away the ladies. Morton in return calls in John a Cumber, a 
Scotch magician, to help his and Pembroke’s suits. There en- 
sues a contest in magic in which Cumber is at first successful, 
but he is soon completely outwitted and overwhelmed by his 
Welsh rival, and the Welsh lovers marry the ladies. 

The play is evidently a mosaic of popular themes and char- 
acters. John a Kent was a folk figure whose exploits have still 
in our own time been recounted in Herefordshire.’ His assist- 
ant Shrimp has affinities with Puck.** Sir Gosselin Denville, 

14 Littledale, H. and Greg, W. W. The Malone Society Reprints, 1920. 

18 Greg, W. W. Hensolwe’s Diary. 2. 225. Greg points out that this may be 
about any one of three Randolphs, but suggests Randolf de Gernons (d. 1153), the 
grandfather of Randolf de Blundeville as the most likely. 

16 Byrne, Muriel St. C., Malone Society Reprints, 1923. 

17 Ashton, J. W. “Jack a Kent: the Evolution of a Folk Figure” JAFL 47 
(1934), 362-368. 


18 Ashton, J. W. “Conventional Material in Munday’s John a Kent and John 
a Cumber,” PMLA 49 (1934), 755-758. 
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who appears in the play as an assistant of Merridock and 
Powesse is known as a highwayman of the time of Edward 
II.** Sidanen, the daughter of Llewelyn, was evidently cele- 
brated in legend for her beauty.”° 

It seems reasonable to conjecture that Randall and his story 
are here not Munday’s creation but his adaptation of popular 
story to dramatic purposes. It remains to return to the begin- 
ning of our story, the first twenty-five years of the thirteenth 
century, to see whether in the turbulent history of those days 
there were any events which might have served as a starting 
point for legends such as Munday might have known. Was 
there a time when Chester, Pembroke, Llewelyn, and Morton 
were in alliance, preferably against the lords of Powys and 
South Wales? If we can find such alliances with the addition 
of romantic themes, all the better for our purposes. 

We may well begin with the situation and policy of Llewelyn 
ap Jorwerth, Prince of Wales at this time. Anxious to consoli- 
date the factions of Wales into a compact state with himself at 
its head, Lewelyn found himself in conflict with Gwenwynwyn, 
lord of Powys, and Griffith ap Rhys ap Griffith, Prince of South 
Wales. 

The details of the long series of resulting conflicts need not 
detain us; the historical facts with which we are concerned are 
these. For years intermittent war was waged between Llewelyn 
and the princes of the south. As early as 1197 Gwenwynwyn 
had joined forces with Maelgwn ap Rhys against the latter’s 
brother Griffith mentioned above, and had driven him out of 
South Wales; whereupon Gwenwynwyn had turned against 
Llewelyn and “ subjugated Arwystli and captured Lewelyn, son 
of Iorwerth,” ** whom he seems to have kept in captivity only 


1° Johnson, Captain C. Lives of the Highwaymen, London, 1734, pp. 15-18. 
Collier (Shakespeare Society Publications No. 47, 1851) points out, too, that in his 
“ watchword for England,” 1584, Munday introduces the name of Sir Goceline 
Deynvile as one of the rebels under the Earl of Lancaster in the reign of Edward 
II; and adds that he was drawn and quartered at York. 

20™Tn 1579 there was entered on the Stationer’s Register “a ballad of British 
Sidanen, applied by a courtier to the praise of the Queen.” (Arber, Transcript, 13 
Aug. 1579). And as late as the appearance of the Welsh Ambassador (1623), 
she is referred to casually by Penda, “.. . & then ride away to Wales & show her 
fine wife, sidanen was never more look vppon so. (1381-2.) 

21 Williams ab Ithel, John, Brut y Twysogion, or the Chronicle of the Princes. 
Rolls Series, London, 1860, p. 251. 
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fer a short time. His success was short-lived, however, for in 
1202 “Llewelyn ... raised an army from Powys to bring 
Gwenwynwyn under his subjection, and to possess the country. 
For though Gwenwynwyn was near to him as to kindred, he 
was a foe to him as to deeds.” ” 

Again, in 1207, soon after Llewelyn’s marriage with John’s 
illegitimate daughter, Joan, the king and prince combined 
forces against Gwenwynwyn, who was captured by the king. 
In the same campaign the king conquered all Keredigion north 
of the Aeron, then held by Maelgwn ap Rhys, brother to Grif- 
fith and ally of the lord of Powys. But in the next year the 
latter was released by John, who, becoming fearful of 
Llewelyn’s increasing power, in 1209 helped Powys to regain 
his territory.” 

Intermittent conflicts with both sides changing in personell 
and jockeying for advantage continued to break the apparent 
state of peace between Llewelyn and Gwenwynwyn, but in 
1216 an affair of serious moment came to pass. 


In that year Gwenwynwyn, lord of Powis made peace with John 
[he had been helping Llewelyn against the English king] and 
violating the homage which he had done to Llewelyn, son of 
Jorwerth, and surrendering the hostages that he had given thereon. 
And when Llewelyn, son of Jorwerth, became acquainted with this, 
he took it heavily upon him, and sent to him bishops and abbots 
and other men of great authority, having with them the letters and 
charters, and registers of the compact and homage which he had 
made, and laboured by every thought and affection and deed to 
recall him back.?* 


When such entreaties were of no avail, Llewelyn invaded 
Powys, drove the lord into Caerleon, and took Powys for him- 
self. But complete victory was not yet won, for the struggle 
was carried on in the following years, though with decreasing 
vigor on the part of Powys, by Powys and later by his son 
Griffith. 

Involved in these disputes, as was indicated above, had been 
the sons of Rhys ap Griffith, the rulers of South Wales. In 
John’s 1210 campaign against Llewelyn he had as supporters 


22 Thid., 257-8. 
23 Rhys, John & Brynmor-Jones, David, The Welsh People, London, 1909, p. 316. 
*4 Brut, 291. 
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both Maelgwn and Rhys the Hoarse, the former of whom, it 
will be remembered, had been Powys’ ally in 1197.?° 

The chronicles are full of these periodic outbursts with the 
lords of the south now in alliance with Llewelyn, now opposed 
to him. Out of such conflicts may well have grown many 
legends which would provide us with one of the essential de- 
tails in the story at hand: the animosity of Llewelyn for both 
the lord of Powys and the prince of South Wales. 

It remains to consider the place of the earls of Chester and 
of Pembroke in the tradition. Of their friendly associations 
with each other there is no question. During the wars of John 
and his barons Llewelyn had supported the barons. Upon the 
death of John, however, many of the nobles united under 
Ranulph of Chester and the great William Marshall the elder, 
Earl of Pembroke. These two men were, for the rest of Mar- 
shall’s life, the protectors of the young king and the leaders of 
his armies. It was under their leadership that the English suc- 
ceeded in driving the French forces out of England. During 
the same period the younger William Marshall, who became 
Earl of Pembroke on the death of his father in 1219, was also 
a “captain in the King’s army.” Between Chester and 
Llewelyn at this time there was now peace, now war. The 
Marshalls were more definitely antagonistic to the Welshman.” 
The elder Marshall had steadfastly opposed Llewelyn after the 
young Henry had been crowned. As for the younger Marshall, 
Rhys tells us that “ For reasons that do not clearly appear a 
quarrel took place between the new earl and Llewelyn which 
resulted in a private war of some six years duration.” ** It is 
tempting to conjecture that the “reasons that do not clearly 
appear ” were a love affair in which a daughter of Llewelyn, 
promised to Pembroke, ran off with a native Welshman, a lord 
of Powys, for instance. But there is no evidence for such a sup- 
position. In 1223 Llewelyn and the Earl attended a council at 
Ludlow in an attempt to patch up their differences, but not 


°5 Ibid., 267. The struggles are summarized in Lloyd, J. E. History of Wales, 
New York, 1912, pp. 612-669. 

26 Holinshed, 2. 340-60 gives an account of the relations of Pembroke and Chester 
and something of Llewelyn’s relations to both. The Brut adds fuller information 
about Llewelyn. The general situation as it affected Wales is summarized by 
Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, op. cit. 315-324. 

27 Tbid., $19. 
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until 1226 was reconciliation effected between them. Finally, in 
1233, Richard Marshal, who succeeded his elder brother Wil- 
liam as third earl, revolted against Henry and openly joined 
forces with the Welsh prince.”* 

In short, not only was there historical source for traditions 
of antagonism between Llewelyn and the lords of Powys and 
the South, but there was also like background for the develop- 
ment of legends of friendship or alliance between Pembroke and 
Chester, and some opportunity for Llewelyn’s name to be 
coupled with theirs as a friend. 

There were even significant marriages. In 1222 one of 
Llewelyn’s daughters was married to “ John the sonne of David 
earle of Anguish in Scotland, sisters sonne unto Ranulfe earle 
of Chester.” *® Now the earl of Angus was a member of the 
Douglas family, another branch of which held the title of Earl 
of Morton. In Munday’s lifetime for a very short time the two 
titles—Angus and Morton—were held by one man, Archibald 
Douglas, Earl of Angus, who in 1587 succeeded to his uncle’s 
title of Earl of Morton.®*° That is, it is quite possible that to 
Munday in the sixteenth century Angus and Morton meant one 
and the same thing. It should be observed that this marriage 
occurred only a year before the unsuccessful attempt was made 
to patch up the differences of Llewelyn and Pembroke at Lud- 
low. There is the further fact that in the play Marian, Ches- 
ter’s daughter, addresses Sidanen as cousin (I. 197), and this 
marriage would, of course, make a daughter of the Prince of 
Wales niece to Chester. If it does nothing more, this situation 
establishes a suitable contact between the Welsh prince, the 
Scotch noble and the English noble with Llewelyn’s daughter 
as the link, exactly as she is in the play. 

The other suitor remains to be considered. It is not too easy 
to fit a Sir Griffin Merridock, Prince of South Wales, into the 
situation. We have seen that the rulers of South Wales during 
this period were the children of Rhys, who had been a great 
leader of the same type as Llewelyn. Besides Griffith and 
Maelgwn, there was Rhys the Hoarse, who married in 1219 the 


°8 Brut, 321. 

°° Holinshed, Chronicles, 2. 353. 

*° Dictionary of National Biography sub Douglas, Archibald, eighth earl of 
Angus. 
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daughter of the Earl of Clare, at the same time as the mar- 
riage of one of Llewelyn’s daughters, Margaret, to John de 
Bruse (Braose) .** Through his marriage in 1189 to Isabella, 
the daughter of Richard de Clare, William Marshall the elder 
had gained the title of Earl of Pembroke. The cousin of that 
Richard was Roger de Clare, presumably the grandfather of 
the bride of Rhys in 1219.** So a lord of South Wales (not 
named Giffin Merridock, however) was marrying at that time 
if not a daughter of an Earl of Pembroke, at least a lady whose 
ancestors had at one time been earls of Pembroke and who was 
still related, though not closely, to the new line of earls. And 
this marriage took place at the same time as the nuptials of 
one of Llewelyn’s daughters, though not of her who married 
Angus, the Scot. 

The name of the suitor in the play might well have come 
not from the lord of South Wales but from the lord of Lower 
Powys, who at this period was Madoc ap Griffith Maelor ap 
Madoc ap Meredith.** Munday or more probably a long line of 
ballad makers and reciters before him might easily have com- 
bined Madoc and Meredith into Merridock, or might even 
have mispronounced Madoc. Likewise confusion might easily 
have arisen between Lower Powys and South Wales and their 
rulers in free accounts of the interminable strife in Wales.” 

That these historical situations do not parallel perfectly the 
situation in the play is at once obvious. John a Kent lived 
some two centuries after the events just recorded. In all these 
records there is no mention of the stealing of the brides. 
Ranulph de Blundeville, Earl of Chester, had no children by 
any of his three wives, though Marian of the play is presented 


51 Brut, 305. 

82Cf. Dugdale, Wm., Baronage of England, London, 1675, sub Clare and 
Marshall, and also DNB. 

83 Brut, 325. ~ 

34 Or Munday or his predecessors may have taken the name from the romances. 
Marc’s seneschal in Thomas’ Tristan is named Mariadok; a Conan Meriadoc appears 
in the lai of Guigemar; and there is the Latin romance, Historia Meriadoci in 
which Meriadoc and his sister Orwen (? Munday’s Oswen, the son of Chester) are 
the chief characters. Cf. Bruce, J. D. Evolution of Arthurian Romance from the 
Beginnings down to the Year 1300, Gottingen and Baltimore, 1923, especially I, 
p. 16 & p. 53. A Conan Meriadoc appears in Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bk. 5, ch. 9- 
16, as a suitor for the hand of King Octavius’ daughter, but at Caradoc’s suggestion 
the lady is given to Maximian the Senator, son of Leoline. 
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as his daughter. The daughter of Llewelyn actually married 
the Scottish lord Angus, though in the play she is won by the 
Welshman, Sir Griffin Merridock. The identity of the Prince 
of South Wales is doubtful. Gwenwynwyn of Powys was a 
rather old man in 1222 when the marriage of Llewelyn’s daugh- 
ter and Angus took place, scarcely young enough one would 
think, to play the amorous cavalier. (It is possible that his son 
Griffith might have served in that capacity.) Finally it might 
be objected that it would be difficult—indeed impossible—to 
synchronize these historical events so that they would fit the 
play. 

All this would be quite destructive of our case if we were 
trying to show that the situations outlined were actual histori- 
cal sources for the play. But that is not our intent. We are 
seeking a basis for traditional story, the genesis of legend, and 
it seems probable that out of these historical events of the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century grew such legends—ballads, 
household tales, ete —that evolved through the hands of many 
a story teller until by the end of the sixteenth century Munday 
had at hand a body of traditional material that approximated 
the story of John a Kent and John a Cumber. 

What does all this indicate as to the “ rymes of Randolf, Erl 
of Chestre? ” First of all is the fact that the historical earl was 
a good subject for the legend maker. On the basis of his ap- 
pearance in Launfal two things are apparent: first, his reputa- 
tion in arms and second his association with the Welsh, evi- 
dently a friendly one since the implications are that the Welsh- 
men there come to his rescue. If it were not for John a Kent, 
from his appearances in the dramas which have survived it 
would be difficult to add anything more except his association 
with King John in the latter’s romantic and other adventures. 
But if the theory that Munday’s play is drawn from popular 
story is correct, that play adds much to our knowledge of the 
“rymes ” and of the legend making process. It would seem 
that from the historical situations presented there developed 
stories which were not concerned with history, but romantic 
narratives in which Randolf participated in much the same way 
that Arthur participates in Arthurian story, i. e., not ordinarily 
as a leading and active agent himself, but as one about whom 
active characters were grouped. It seems likely that love 
3 
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themes played a large part in this action, for in none of the 
Earl’s literary appearances is it absent. He is not in love him- 
self but is associated with King John in the latter’s love for 
Matilda Fitzwater, and in John a Kent is more immediately 
involved since he is trying to marry off his own daughter. If 
we can not say that we know any more as to the exact nature 
of the rymes at least we can feel sure of the general purport of 
those legends and can also feel reasonably sure that they (or 
some of them) survived to the end of the sixteenth century, 
having had accretions like the character of John a Kent on the 
way. It is noteworthy too that our first literary mention of 
Chester links him with Robin Hood, and his last appearances 
are in association with the more famous folk hero. It is tempt- 
ing to suggest that the identifying of Robin Hood as Robert 
Earl of Huntington is not a sixteenth-century invention but 
that it, too, is an earlier example of legend making. But to 
discuss that is beyond the scope of this paper. 


University of Iowa 
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SWIFT’S SOURCE OF THE HOUYHNHNMS 
RECONSIDERED 


By Denver Ew1ne BaucHan 


Jonathan Swift, whose withering satire in Gulliver's Travels 
was written with the avowed intention of vexing the world, 
succeeded in more ways perhaps than he originally intended. 
To say the least, Lilliputian scholars are still puzzling their 
minds as to the meaning of his “ harmonious Houyhnhnm ” 
and the source of his uncouth song. True to Lilliputian ideals, 
the present note attempts no more than a probable solution of 
the latter half of the Brobdinagian task. 

William A. Eddy, in his “ Gulliver’s Travels,’ A Critical 
Study, has made a rather exhaustive analysis of previous 
source-studies of the Houyhnhnms.” In the venerable literary 
convention known as the Beast-Fable he considers the fables 
of Aesop, the Fables of Bidpai, the cycle of Reynard the Foz, 
and the modern examples of Harris’s Uncle Remus and France’s 
Penguin Island, and concludes that they have in common with 
the Houyhnhnms only the idea of talkative beasts.’ In the 
Tradition of Ulysses and the Beasts Mr. Eddy finds a closer 
parallel, although the incident at Circe’s palace in the Odyssey 
has nothing of the idea of the superiority of beasts to men. 
For this concept he turns to Plutarch’s Morals (“That Brute 
Beasts Make Use of Reason”), James Howell’s The Parly of 
Beasts, and, most important of all, G. B. Gelli’s Circe.“ Finally, 
in the Beast-Utopias Mr. Eddy sees the perfect parallel for 
Swift’s Houyhnhnms.’ Dismissing the Ringing Island of Rabe- 
lais as a spurious animal commonwealth and Segrais’ Isle 
Imaginaire as a travesty of Utopias instead of a serious treat- 
ment like Gulliver's Travels, Mr. Eddy shows how d’Ablan- 
court’s Isle des Animauz just misses being the perfect parallel 
through lack of homogeneity (the animals are of various 
kinds). It is in Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire des Oiseaux 
that he finds the real model for Houyhnhnmland. 

? Princeton University Press, 1923. 

* For a defense of Mr. Eddy’s argument that Swift is indebted to Bergerac, see 
R. E. Bennett’s “A Note on the Cyrano-Swift Criticism,” MLN 43 (1928). 96-7. 
Mr. Bennett concludes that “ Mr. Robert Stanley Forsythe’s suggestion that there 
may be some connection between Gulliver’s Travels and Tom D’Urfey’s Wonders 


in the Sun, or the Kingdom of the Birds (1706)” is rather tenuous. 
®See Eddy, op. cit., pp. 172-5. * Ibid. pp. 175-81. 5 Ibid. pp. 181-7. 
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To quote Mr. Eddy’s conclusion regarding Bergerac’s Beast- 
Utopia: 


We have, to begin with, in both accounts a sweeping and ruth- 
less condemnation of human nature, per se, pronounced by a tribu- 
nal of animals. In both it is made clear that man, not his fellow 
creatures, is the real brute; his crime is simply that he is a human 
being; it matters not whether civilized or not. Both writers have 
the same cutting wit that gives point and interest to the savage 
satire. Then also, the stories correspond. A general assembly is 
held in each case to decide the fate of the traveller. The charges in 
both cases are precisely the same. The defendant stands condemned, 
because, no matter what merits or special abilities he has, he is a 
man, and as such is by nature “ malicious, treacherous, libidinous, 
cowardly, and insolent.” Hatred for him is due largely to his pre- 
sumption and cruelty in tyrannizing over his meeker superiors. 
The jury in both cases are more lenient than is necessary, and the 
just sentence is mercifully commuted. Cyrano is here the model 
for Gulliver in his adventures among the Houyhnhnms.° 


Nevertheless the model under consideration raises the ghost of 
a question that Mr. Eddy hinted at in his discussion of d’Ablan- 
court’s Isle des Animaua. Though homogeneous (or should we 
say “avigeneous”?) and qualifying in all the respects just 
mentioned, Bergerac’s Histoire des Oiseaux is not, to use Mr. 
Eddy’s own coinage, “ equusgeneous.” * 

For this parallel we must look elsewhere, since all the exam- 
ples cited by Mr. Eddy fail, either by being a whole menagerie 
or by being just birds. Though it is not the present writer’s 
purpose to invalidate Mr. Eddy’s findings as regards models, it 
seems very probable that Swift found the real source for his 
Houyhnhnms right at home. William Lyon Phelps, in this con- 
nection, makes the following shrewd observation : 

He [Swift] may have taken horses as the ideal because England 
—much more than any other country—is the land of horses, where 
this animal is understood and appreciated. There is an enormous 
difference between England and America in the respective atten- 
tion paid to these quadrupeds. There is not a single horse-race in 


America that is in any sense a national event, like the Derby in 
England.® 


® Ibid. p. 187. 7 Ibid. p. 184. 

8 A Note on Gulliver,” Yale Review, 17 (1927). 96. Professor Phelps calls 
attention to what might be another reason for Swift’s choosing horses: the fact 
that “their language and inflection are so similar to the speech of English gentle- 
men. H. G. Wells in ‘Christina Alberta’s Father’ mentions an Englishman with 
one of these ‘ whinnying voices’... .” (p. 97.) 
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So is it now, and so was it in the sixteenth century when im- 
mortal Sidney “lived and loved.” As a source of Swift’s com- 
pliment to horses, it is strange that no critic seems to have 
called attention to Pugliano’s student, who outran his master 
at least in his ability to chronicle his love of fine horse flesh.’ 

Reflecting upon those halcyon days at the Court of Emperor 
Maximilian II when he gave himself “ to learne horsemanship 
of Jon Pietro Pugliano: one that with great commendation had 
the place of an Esquire in his stable,’ Sidney says in The 
Defence of Poesie: 


.. . then would he [Pugliano] adde certaine praises, by telling 
what a peerlesse beast the horse was, the onely serviceable Courtier 
without flattery, the beast of most bewtie, faithfulnesse, courage, 
and such more, that if I had not bene a peece of a Logician before 
I came to him, I thinke he would have perswaded me to have 
wished my selfe a horse.’° 


Apparently here is all that Swift needed (unless he was more 
slavish to models than we have come to think) to start his 
misanthropic mind in a direction that the courtly Sidney would 
never have dreamed of. Sidney’s “ peerlesse beast ” or “ serv- 
iceable Courtier without flattery ” would naturally change to 
Swift’s “ Gentlemen,” ** when Gulliver is addressing the Houy- 
hnhnms, whom he defines as “the perfection of nature.” * 
Moreover the “ bewtie” of the Houyhnhnms is such that the 
“ deformed ” Gulliver is persuaded to wish himself a horse, as 
Sidney almost did. For the first time, then, we have a prob- 
able source for the Houyhnhnms that is “ equusgeneous,” and, 
in addition, thoroughly English. 

One question, however, remains to be answered: How sure 
can we be that Swift had read The Defence of Poesie? In his 
A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet," written in 1721 when 
Gulliver's Travels was gestating,’* four significant references to 

® For Sidney’s most brilliant passage of this kind see The Complete Works of 
Sir Philip Sidney, ed. A. Feuillerat, 4 vols., Cambridge at the University Press, 
1922-26, 1. 178-9. 

° Ibid. 3. 3. It is worthy of remark that Sidney’s idea of the gentlemanliness of 
certain animals extends to dogs. Basilius’s hawking party, Sidney observes, “ had 
both greyhounds, spaniels, and hounds: whereof the first might seeme the Lords, 
the second the Gentlemen, and the last the Yeomen of dogges . . .” (Ibid. 1. 167). 

4 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D., ed. Temple Scott, 12 vols., London, 
1898-1908, 8.234 (hereafter referred to as Swift’s Prose Works). 

1 Ibid. p. 243. 18 Ibid. 11. 89-111. 


™ Henry Craik (The Life of Jonathan Swift, London, 1894) says, “For years 
before they were published, the Travels had been talked about, as familiarly known, 
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The Defence indicate that Swift was reading and analyzing 
that work at this time. The fact that he was doing so, gives 
The Defence a decided advantage over Bergerac’s Histoire des 
Oiseaux, since, according to R. E. Bennett, “ there is no direct 
mention of Bergerac in any of Swift’s preserved writing.” * 
We have Swift’s word for it that Sidney was: “ an authority, 
either without exception, or above any reply ”;** “Our very 
good friend ”;*’ and “the renowned Sir Philip Sidney,” who 
“has exhausted the subject [of versification] before me, in his 
‘Defence of Poesie,’ on which I shall make no other remark 
but this, that he argues there as if he really believed himself.” ** 
If Swift had not likewise been a piece of a logician, as Sidney 
admitted himself to be, he might have been dissuaded from 
writing of Houyhnhnmland so long as England could give to 
the world a Sidney. Be that as it may, he doubtless remem- 
bered Sidney’s earnestness, and argued the superiority of horses 
“as if he really believed himself.” 

May not this source also help to solve the vexing question 
of Swift’s reason for choosing what was to Englishmen the most 
admirable of beasts? *® Was it that he was leaning so heavily 
upon his source that he forgot that a more devastating con- 
trast could be achieved through boasting the superiority of 
skunks over man? That a master of incongruities such as Swift 
was should have feared pushing a case too far seems unlikely. 
Yet the fact remains that he echoed an idea first set forth in 
Sidney’s Defence of Poesie at a time when he was writing a 
piece similar to that and carrying in his mind the strange 
travels of Gulliver, and the fact remains that the author of the 
Lilliputian and Brobdinagian stories was a most logical man! 


East Carolina Teachers College 


amongst his friends. Vanessa had read them: Bolingbroke, Gay, Pope, and 
Arbuthnot had joked on their episodes without reserve ...” (2. 118). And ac- 
cording to a footnote (2. 118), “ Miss Vanhomrigh refers to an incident in the 
Travels in a letter oe 1721 or 1722: Bolingbroke speaks of them in a Letter 
to Swift of Jan. 1, 17% 


15 Op. cit. p. 97. 17 Ibid. p. 106. 

1° Swift’s Prose Works 11. 101. 18 Tbid., pp. 91-2. 

19 W. A. Eddy, op. cit. pp. 188-90, points out the absurdity of Swift’s Houy- 
hnhnmland. After contemplating such “ unhorsy ” operations as working about the 
house, as sitting in carriages more gracefully than human beings, and as milking 
cows, he concludes “ that Swift’s narrative machinery in this voyage is a clumsy 
and unconvincing vehicle for the satire.” 
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NOTES ON THE LIFE OF JOHN DENNIS 
By Frep S. Tupper 


Information found mainly in the Public Record Office clari- 
fies certain aspects of the life of John Dennis. Perhaps the 
most interesting disclosures are afforded by a chancery suit of 
1686 entered by Dennis against his mother.’ The outline of 
the dispute is as follows: One Simon Eve, merchant of London 
and Dennis’s uncle, bequeathed to Dennis in 1670, £500 in the 
form of a mortgage. Dennis was a minor at the time, and after 
some litigation * the Court of Chancery decreed that his mother 
should take over the mortgage and administer the estate during 
his minority.2 When Dennis came of age in 1679, his mother 
surrendered the mortgage to him. But she, Dennis’s complaint 
alleges,* taking advantage of the fact that he “ was little ac- 
quainted with the law or his own affairs,” tricked him into 
signing a release for all “claims & demands which your Orator 
had or might have ag.t his said Mother,” whereas he had con- 
ceived the release to apply only to the £500 mortgage. Thus 
she defrauded him, he asserts, not only of some ten years’ inter- 
est on the mortgage, but also of £50 bequeathed him by his 
stepfather and “the orphanage parte of his own ffathers 
estate.” Dennis’s mother replies * that Dennis clearly under- 
stood the import of the release. He was, she explains, “ very 
sensible how indulgent and carefull a mother this Deft had been 
to him and that shee had expended in the educacon and main- 
tenance of him ” much more than the sums now demanded. 

It is perilous to attach too easy credence to the testimony of 
lawsuits. Abuse is their natural idiom. Nevertheless, allow- 
ance being made for legal hyperbole, it is worth noting that 
Dennis accuses his mother ° of “ taking some causelesse dislike ” 
to him, and of “ being minded to keep [him] in her power & to 
provide for a daughter of hers by Thomas Sanderson her last 
husband.” Until, indeed, the mortgage was turned over to 
him, Dennis, “ then a young student in the university of Cam- 
bridge,” found himself “in great straits for money by reason of 


1 C5/83/4, Dennis vs. Sanderson. * C5/83/4. 
?C10/113/28, Dennis vs. Child and Eve. 5 C5/83/4. 
* C78/1589/10. * Ibid. 
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the sparing supplys ” his mother afforded him. “ Lying under 
great necessitys,” he lacked even “ moderate conveniencys for 
himselfe.” 

But his mother’s story is quite different.’ She had, she in- 
sists, “ maintayned and educated [him] in all respects suitable 
to such his fortune.” But Dennis, on coming of age, began 
“ (to this Defts greate sorrow and greife) to be very undutifull 
to this Deft and extravagant ” and “ reéd the interest and prin- 
cipall as he had occasion and disposed of the same as he pleased 
himselfe without giveing accompt thereof to this Def:t and 
hath by such his extravagant courses and idle way of liveing 
wasted and consumed the same.” Even then the prodigal was 
not content: 


Haveing by his extravagancie spent and consumed his fortune 
and haveing nothing to live on and being reduced to necessity this 
Deft was forced from time to time as his necessities required to help 
him to money clothes and other necessaries and pay for his tabling 
and board and laid out seiiall sumes of money therein as amounted 
to forty seven pounds tenn shillings which the Comp" promised to 
repay this Def:t and for the better security thereof did enter 
into a bond of eighty pounds penalty to this Deft bearing date the 
three and twentieth of March one thousand six hundred eighty 
foure condicdned for the paym* of forty seven pounds tenn shillings 
on the five and twentieth of May then next. ... And the said 
Comp" still pressing this Deft to lend him more moneys and p'tend- 
ing what greate kindnesses itt would doe him and put him into a 
way whereby to be enabled to pay this Deft what he owed her this 
Deft lent the Comp't tenn pounds more for the which the Comp" 
gave this Deft a note under his hand and seale dated tenth June 
one thousand six hundred eighty five to pay this Deft tenn pounds 
on demand which said sume of forty seven pounds tenn shillings 
and tenn pounds is still due and unpaid to this Deft And this Def* 
believeth that if this Deft would have continually supplied the 
Comp't with moneys as his extravagancies required (which this 
Deft is unable to doe) the said Comp't would not have brought this 
suite but this Def*:* believes the same is brought on purpose to 
frighten this Def.t and to p'vent this Def*s putting the said bond 
and note in suite against the said Comp't which this Deft hath 
hitherto forborne to put in suite out of a motherly tendernesse this 
Deft hath for the said Comp't but this Deft doth intend to use such 
wayes and meanes by law for the recoiy thereof as shee shall be 
advised. 


” Ibid. 
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Apparently Dennis’s imprudence in financial matters began 
early. 

Since no record of the court’s judgment in the case has been 
preserved, one cannot speak with assurance regarding its out- 
come. To the layman, the answer of Dennis’s mother sounds 
more plausible than her son’s complaint ; but on the other hand 
it should be noted that within a year or so Dennis had em- 
barked on an extended tour of France and Italy with Lord 
Francis Seymour,® and that trip may well indicate that his 
fortunes were repaired by a verdict in his favor. Further- 
more, the assumption that Dennis did about 1686 collect addi- 
tional money as a result of the litigation would fit neatly into 
the biographical tradition that he was enabled to make his 
European trip by virtue of coming into an inheritance. Al- 
though it is impossible to compute the precise amount involved 
in the suit, it is plain that a favorable judgment would have 
brought Dennis money enough to finance his trip. The amount 
of his paternal inheritance remains unknown, but the interest 
on the mortgage alone at £30 per year for ten years would have 
brought him £300, and the bequest of his stepfather £50. In 
any case, though, it is not precisely correct to say that Dennis 
was enabled to make the trip because “soon after leaving 
Cambridge [he] inherited property from his father and from 
an uncle, ‘who was . . . if not an alderman, a wealthy citizen 
of London.’”® As the litigation makes plain, both the uncle 
in question, Simon Eve, and Dennis’s father were long since 
dead, and Dennis had come into his full inheritance, nominally 
at least, in 1679. 

The litigation breaks fresh ground in other directions. In his 
bill of complaint, dated June 7, 1686, Dennis describes himself 
as “ of Trinity Hall in Cambridge Master of Arts.” *° Hitherto 
there has been no indication that he had any connection with 
Cambridge after taking his M. A. in 1683. The published rec- 
ords of Trinity Hall throw no light on his activities there after 
1683, but it is reasonable to guess that he served as a tutor. 
“The tutorial system was different from that now prevalent in 
Cambridge. Almost every resident fellow, and some masters of 
arts not on the foundation, acted as tutors.” 

®H. G. Paul, John Dennis, New York, 1911, p. 4. °Paul, p.4. *°C5/83/4. 


11 J. Venn and S. C. Venn, Admissions to Gonville and Caius College . . . March 
1558-9 to Jan. 1678-9, London, 1887, p. xvii. 
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Heretofore it has been stated that Dennis’s father died about 
1685. Actually, the litigation reveals, he died in 1663. In May, 
1663, administration of his estate was granted to Sarah Den- 
nis, his widow.? The parish named in the administration is St. 
Andrew’s Holborn, and the registers there disclose the follow- 
ing entry under date of March, 1663: “ ffrancis Dennis a Sadler 
neare y® Redd lyon Inne in Highholborne & [was] Bur [y°] 
27.” The administration, of course, affords no indication of the 
value of Francis Dennis’s estate. Biographical tradition has it 
that Dennis’s father was fairly prosperous, and Dennis him- 
self in his bill of complaint asserts that his “father dyed possest 
of a great personall estate amounting to to [sic] seven hun- 
dred pounds at the least.”** On the other hand, Dennis’s 
mother describes the estate as “ very meane and inconsidere- 
able.” ?* Under the circumstances the testimonies of both Den- 
nis and his mother are suspect. Since tradition sides with 
Dennis, however, he is in all likelihood more nearly correct. 

The registers of St. Andrew’s Holborn contain a second inter- 
esting item. Born on the 16th and baptized on the 18th of 
September, 1658, was “John Sonne of ffrancis Dennis & of 
Sarah: his wife in High Holborne.” The date of Dennis’s birth 
was, then, not 1657, as hitherto has been asserted, but Septem- 
ber, 1658. 

The chancery quarrel puts one also on the track of Dennis’s 
wealthy and elusive uncle. Simon Eve died late in 1669 or 
early in 1670. Dennis’s godfather as well as uncle, he seems to 
have been related to Dennis on his father’s side ** and to have 
come from an Essex family. Many of the relatives and friends 
mentioned in his will were Essex people, and Eve himself re- 
quests that he be buried in the churchyard of Little Eiston, 
Essex. He was a “ gentleman,” *® and, as an anonymous early 
biographer suspected,’ Alderman of London.”* His will, drawn 
up on June 13, 1668, and proved on February 11, 1669/70, is 


12 Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 18 C5/83/4. 14 Ibid. 

*5In his will (Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 19 Penn), Eve designates each 
of several female relatives as “ my kinswoman.” In referring to Dennis’s mother, 
however, he speaks of her as “Sarah Saunderson the wife of Thomas Saunderson 
heretofore the wife of my deceased kinsman Francis Dennys.” 

18 Ibid. 
" The Life of Mr. John Dennis, the Renowned Critick, London, 1734, p. 7. 
78 C10/156/44, Eve vs. Birtby. 
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plainly that of a very wealthy man. In addition to his gift to 
Dennis he makes generous bequests to a small army of rela- 
tives, to the poor of Dunmow and Little Eiston, and gives £10 
“toward repairing the Church of St. Paul within the Citty of 
London,” ** lately ravaged by the Great Fire. 

Out of the litigation emerges, furthermore, an unsuspected 
step-family. Mrs. Dennis, as she puts it, “ the better to enable 
her to live and maintaine the said John Dennis in some time 
after the decease of the said Francis Dennis Intermarried with 
Thomas Sanderson.” *° Sanderson, like her first husband, was 
“a Citizen and Sadler of London.” *! To him she bore only 
one child, a daughter named Elizabeth, half-sister to John, her 
only child by Francis Dennis.”* Elizabeth Sanderson is not 
without some further interest to students of Dennis. In a letter 
of August 6, 1720, Dennis, writing to the Reverend Mr. Man- 
sell, Rector of Cosgrave, refers in a tone of indignant self- 
defense to charges that he had attempted to defraud his 
brother-in-law.”* This brother-in-law was undoubtedly Eliza- 
beth Sanderson’s husband, but his name and the cause of his 
quarrel with Dennis are unknown. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that he was one John Fullford of St. James’s Clerkenwell, 
a coal merchant, who was involved with Dennis in the adminis- 
tration of Sarah Sanderson’s estate after her death.** The fact 
that Mrs. Sanderson died in St. James’s Clerkenwell,”® although 
John himself was still living in St. Andrew’s Holborn ** 
heightens this possibility. 

Thomas Sanderson died in 1673, leaving a fairly considerable 
estate.2” One-third of it went to his wife Sarah, one-third to his 
daughter Elizabeth, and out of the remaining third he gave 


1° Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 19 Penn. 

2° C5/83/4. 

*1 Will of Thomas Sanderson, Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 164 Pye. 

22 Throughout the litigation neither Dennis nor his mother mentions any children 
other than Elizabeth and John himself. Both imply clearly that providing for 
John and Elizabeth was Mrs. Sanderson’s only responsibility. Furthermore, 
Sanderson mentions only these two in his will. 

°8 John Dennis, Original Letters, London, 1721, pp. 45-7. 

*4 Archdeaconry of London, Warrant and Bond, January 28, 1709/10. 

*5 Administration of Sarah Sanderson, Archdeaconry of London, 1706-1711, f. 
142 A. 

2° Archdeaconry of London, Warrant and Bond, January 23, 1709/10. 

*7 Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 164 Pye. 
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£100 apiece to his wife and daughter, £50 to Dennis, which was 
later to become one of the bones of contention between Dennis 
and his mother, and £ 10 “ to the Company of Sadlers . . . soe 
as they come in theire Gownes to see mee buryed.” 

Mrs. Sanderson outlived her second husband by some thirty- 
six years, dying late in 1709 or early in 1710. On January 23, 
1709/10, administration of her goods was granted to Dennis.” 
There is no indication as to how much property Mrs. Sander- 
son left. Probably, however, she left very little, for by 1711, 
Dennis, as Paul points out,”® was again deep in the mire of 
financial misfortune. 

Chancery records of 1711 perhaps reveal the cause of that 
misfortune. Since at least 1710, Dennis, it is interesting to 
learn, had been a notary public.*° As such he was necessarily 
a member of the Scriveners’ Company and thus empowered to 
act as an agent and banker." Twice, in this capacity, he en- 
tangled himself in lawsuits.*? It is reasonable to guess that his 
activities as an agent and banker at least conspired to reduce 
him to insolvency. 

The outline of one of these two suits is as follows: ** Dennis 
had been commissioned by Griffith Jones and Robert Palmer 
to collect their wages for them when the Dreadnought, one of 
“her Majesty’s shipps of war,” should dock at Portsmouth for 
the pay-off. Knowing that Aaron Lambe kept an agent at 
this port, Dennis commissioned Lambe to have his agent collect 
the money. Before Lambe had received any money from the 
agent, however, Dennis prevailed upon Lambe to advance him 
£50 on account. When- Lambe’s agent came to collect the 
wages at Portsmouth, he found that they totalled somewhat 
less than £50. Lambe alleges that Dennis not only refused to 
pay him the difference but even denied that he had been ad- 
vanced £50. The sailors, in the meantime, being unable to 
collect their money from Dennis, were trying to collect it from 


28 Archdeaconry of London, 1706-1711, f. 142 A. 

2° Pages 57 ff. 

8° €10/393/17, Lambe vs. Jones e¢ al. 

81 See Brooke’s Treatise on the Office and Practice of a Notary of England, ed. 
by James Cranstoun, 8th edit., London, 1925, pp. 13-14 and W. Carew Hazlitt, The 
Livery Companies of the City of London, London, 1892, p. 613. 

82 C10/393/17, Lambe vs. Jones et al.; Lambe vs. Dennis et al. 

88 Ibid., Lambe vs. Jones e¢ al. 
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Lambe. A second suit likewise shows Dennis failing to pay 
money he had collected for sailors.** 

There is no record of how either controversy was resolved. 
Various side-glances in the course of the litigation provide, 
however, interesting confirmation of the fact that Dennis be- 
came insolvent about 1710. In February, 1710, according to 
Lambe, Dennis was “ living in good repute & . . . looked upon 
to be a Substantiall & responsible man.” ** By May 2, 1711, 
Dennis had, however, left London, “ffailed in the world through 
loss & misfortunes,” ** or, as Lambe again puts it, “fallen into 
great troubles and misfortunes in his affaires, and become 
insolvent.” ** These last suits very possibly explain where 
Dennis acquired some of the information and experience which 
make his Essay on the Navy remarkable for its fresh observa- 
tion of actual circumstances. To be sure, An Essay on the 
Navy was published in 1702, but Dennis may well have been 
serving as a notary public long before 1710. Even if such is 
not the case, it is interesting to establish one further tie between 
Dennis and the maritime activities of his period. One cannot 
resist adding that it is a little ironic to find the tremendous 
champion of the ill-paid British seamen under grave suspicion 
of defrauding them. 


The George Washington University 


*4 C10/393/17, Lambe vs. Dennis et al. 
85 Tbid., Lambe vs. Jones et al. 

86 Ibid. 

37 Ibid., Lambe vs. Dennis et al. 








ROBERT SOUTHEY AND ENGLISH INTEREST 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


By Watuace CaBLeE Brown 


The poetry of Robert Southey, like that of Byron, Moore, 
and numerous versifiers, is an accurate index to the vitality of 
English interest in the Near East in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The popularity of this interest, as I have shown elsewhere,’ 
was due primarily to the influence of a group of English travel 
books published between 1775 and 1825. Although Southey 
was only indirectly interested in the Near East, his use of that 
region in one of his major poems, Thalaba,’ shows that he was 
by no means indifferent to its appeal, and his debt to the travel 
books is manifest throughout this work. 

Thalaba the Destroyer (1801) is the first of a series of long 
poems designed to show “the most remarkable forms of 
Mythology which have at any time obtained among mankind, 
by making each the groundwork of a narrative poem.” * It is 
the story of an Arabian youth whose father, brothers, and sisters 
have been slain by evil enemies possessed of vast supernatural 
powers. These enemies are, in fact, closely in league with the 
great and awful Eblis,* or Satan himself, and their headquarters 
is the Domdaniel, “a seminary for evil magicians under the 
roots of the sea.” They have murdered Thalaba’s kindred be- 
cause their auguries revealed that from this family will spring 
their destroyer. Thalaba is, of course, this divinely appointed 
hero; and, after overcoming many terrifying obstacles, he makes 
his way to the Domdaniel and destroys it and all its inhabitants. 


1In “ The Popularity of English Travel Books about the Near East, 1775-1825,” 
PQ 15 (1936). 70-80. I have examined Byron’s and Moore’s relationship to this 
subject in the following articles: “ Byron and English Interest in the Near East,” 
SP 34 (1937). 55-64, and “Thomas Moore and English Interest in the East,” 
ibid., 576-88. 

*“Thalaba the Destroyer was professedly an Arabian tale”: Robert Southey, 
Poetical Works (London, 1838) 8. xiv. 

® Ibid. 8. xiii; other important poems of this series include Madoc (1806), The 
Curse of Kehama (1810), and Roderick (1814). 

* Cf. the character of Eblis in Beckford’s Vathek (1786), to which Southey refers 
in his original sketch of Thalaba: Commonplace Book, 4th series, ed., J. W. Warter 
(London, 1850), p. 185. 
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Although in this Arabian poem Southey undertakes to inter- 
pret Mohammedanism favorably,’ what he actually does is to 
substitute his own brand of Christian resignation; ° and, in so 
doing, he repeatedly criticizes the spirit and language of the 
Koran as he knew them in translation. In the fourth stanza 
of the poem, for example, Thalaba and his mother, Zeinab, are 
wandering, exiled and miserable, in the desert: 


... Zeinab turn’d her eyes 

To heaven, and praised the Lord; 
“ He gave, he takes away!” 
The pious sufferer cried, 
“The Lord our God is good!” 


In a note on the line, “ He gave, he takes away,” the author 
remarks: 


I have placed a Scripture phrase in the mouth of a Mahommedan. 
.. . It had been easy to have made Zeinab speak from the Koran, 
if the tame language of the Koran could be remembered by the few 
who have toiled through its dull tautology. I thought it better to 
express a feeling of religion in that language with which our religious 
ideas are connected.” 


This critical attitude Southey maintains with even greater 
emphasis toward the art and literature of the Near East, as 
they had been interpreted and popularized in England by con- 
temporary orientalists and travellers. He could see little value 
in any of this material,® and felt the need of combating it on 


5“ The design [of Thalaba] required that I should bring into view the best 
features of that system of belief and worship which had been developed under the 
Covenant with Ishmael, placing in the most favourable light the morality of the 
Koran. . . .” Southey, op. cit. 8. xiv. ‘ 

° Cf. the following summary by a modern Southey biographer: “ Thalaba is not 

. an expression of Mohammedan fatalism. Southey’s faith in his own ideals 
had steeled him to resignation, and this steeling is the theme of his poem. What 
faith had not done was to change his resignation to that indifference which is 
fatalism. Any other religion, therefore, which gives opportunity for the celebration 
of faith would have served equally well as ‘machinery.’” William Haller, The 
Early Life of Robert Southey (New York, 1917), pp. 259-60. 

7 Southey, op. cit., 4. 28. 

8“ A waste of ornament and labour characterises all the works of the Orientalists. 
I have seen illuminated Persian manuscripts that must each have been the toil of 
many years, every page painted, not with representations of life and manners, but 
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all sides precisely because it had taken such a hold on the 
English imagination. He was particularly incensed at the 
oriental scholar, Sir William Jones, who had dared to compare 
the best Persian literature with that of ancient Greece, and had 
called the Persian poet Ferdusi “the Oriental Homer.” The 
most significant of Southey’s remarks, however, concerns the 
Arabian Nights, or, more probably, the spurious French con- 
tinuation (La Suite des Milles et Une Nuits, Contes Arabes) : 
“The Arabian Tales certainly abound with genius, they have 
lost their metaphorical rubbish in passing through the filter of 
a French translation.” ® In this dogmatic assertion, the poet 
shows his complete lack of sympathy with the very spirit of 
the Near East in which he had so deeply immersed himself 
for the writing of Thalaba.’® The fact that Southey, although 
personally hostile to his materials, was impelled to begin his 
series of poems by using a Near East “ mythology,” * clearly 
indicates the strength of English interest in this region and 
its ideology. 

Southey’s extensive use of travel-book material in footnotes 
implies his reader’s direct interest in the Near East. The notes 
to Thalaba draw on more than thirty travel books and travel 
collections, extending, in point of time, from Pausanias down 
to James Bruce, and including such well-known editors and 
authors as Hakluyt, Purchas, Tavernier, Pococke, Niebuhr, 
Volney, and Chandler.’ Hardly a page of the poem does not 
contain its complement of travel-book data. Such a parade of 


usually like the curves and lines of a Turkey carpet, conveying no idea whatever, 
as absurd to the eye as nonsénse-verses to the ear. The little of their literature 
that has reached us is equally worthless.” Southey, op. cit. 4. 29. 

® Loc. cit. Cf. the remark of a biographer: “ How Southey could have had any 
just notion of the metaphorical rubbish of an Arabian work that he knew only in 
filtration, it is a little difficult to see.” Haller, op. cit., p. 260. 

1° Note Scott’s praise of Southey for the ardor of his researches: “The Poet 
Laureate . . . in the charming tale of ‘ Thalaba,’ had shown how extensive might 
be the researches of a person of acquirements and talent, by dint of investigation 
alone.” The Talisman (Edinburgh, 1871), pp. 1-2. 

11 Southey’s professed intention of treating his Near East material as significant 
in itself, is in direct contrast to the typical eighteenth-century use of this material 
for ulterior purposes, i.e. social satire or didactic moralizing: see Martha P. Conant, 
The Oriental Tale in England in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1908), pp. 
1-72. 

12 See Haller’s list of these references: op. cit., pp. 334-8. 
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learning in footnotes would have been unnecessary had not 
English interest in the Near East both expected and relished it. 

Not only in the footnotes but also in the text of Thalaba 
appears evidence of the poet’s debt to travel books. Southey’s 
description of a terrible desert sandstorm, which he took from 
Bruce’s Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile, is typical of 
his procedure: 


Columns of sand came moving on, 
Red in the burning ray, 
Like obelisks of fire, 
They rushed before the driving wind, 
Vain were all thoughts of flight! .. . 
High, high in heaven upcurl’d 
The dreadful sand-spouts moved; 
Swift as the whirlwind that impell’d their way, 
They came toward the travellers! 
The old Magician shriek’d, 
And lo! the foremost bursts, 
Before the whirlwind’s force, 
Scattering afar a burning shower of sand.*® 


Following is the more impressive original from Bruce: 


We were here at once surprised and terrified by a sight surely the 
most magnificent in the world. In that vast expanse of desert .. . 
we saw a number of prodigious pillars of sand at different distances, 
at times moving with great celerity, at others stalking with a 
majestic slowness: at intervals we thought they were coming in a 
very few moments to overwhelm us . . . again they would retreat 
so as to be almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very 
clouds. ... It was vain to think of flying, the swiftest horse or the 
fastest sailing ship could be of no use to carry us out of this danger. 
... They began immediately after sun-rise, like a thick wood, and 
almost darkened the sun. His rays shining through them for near 
an hour gave them an appearance of pillars of fire.* 


Several themes, or dominant ideas, in Thalaba make it a 
further index to English interest in the Near East. These 
themes, while not necessarily taken from the travel books, often 
parallel them; and also are similar to many of the dominant 


18 Southey, op. cit. 4. 154-5. 
14 James Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (Edinburgh, 1790) 
4. 553-6. 


4 
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ideas in the minor verse about the Near East.**> The “ruins of 
empire ” theme, for example, occurs prominently in Thalaba. 
Note how the poet soliloquizes over the ruins of Bagdad: 


Thou too art fallen, Bagdad! City of Peace, 
Thou too hast had thy day! 
And loathsome Ignorance and brute Servitude 
Pollute thy dwellings now, 
Erst for the Mighty and the Wise renown’d. 
O yet illustrious for remember’d fame,— 
Thy founder the Victorious,—and the pomp 
Of Haroun, for whose name by blood defiled, 
Yahia’s, and the blameless Barmecides’, 
Genius hath wrought salvation,—and the years 
When Science with the good Al-Maimon dwelt! 
So one day may the Crescent from thy Mosques 
Be pluck’d by Wisdom, when the enlighten’d arm 
Of Europe conquers to redeem the East! ** 


Other travel-book themes which often appear in this poem 
include expressions of interest in romantic landscape and 
romantic episode—themes to which the strangeness and glamor 
of the Near East readily lent themselves. In the following 
passage Southey describes a night scene among the ruins of 
Babylon: obviously a gothic landscape: 


Twilight and moonshine dimly mingling gave 
An aweful light obscure, 
Evening not wholly closed, 
The Moon still pale and faint: 
An aweful light obscure, 
Broken by many a mass of blackest shade; 
Long column stretching dark through weeds and moss, 
Broad length of lofty wall, 
Whose windows lay in light, 
And of their former shape, low arch’d or square, 
Rude outline on the earth 
Figured, with long grass fringed.'” 


As romantic episode, the account of Thalaba’s destruction of 
Aloadin’s immoral paradise is typical: 


15 See, for a detailed analysis of these themes in both the travel books and the 
minor poetry, PQ 16 (1937). 249-71. 
*° Southey, op. cit. 4. 181-2. 
17 Southey, op. cit. 4. 184-5; see also ibid. 4. 94. 
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. . . springing forward, on the Sorcerer’s head 
He dash’d his knotty club. 


Aloadin fell not, though his skull 
Was shattered by the blow, 
For by some talisman 
His miserable life imprison’d still 
Dwelt in the body. The astonish’d crowd 
Stand motionless with fear, 
Expecting to behold 
Immediate vengeance from the wrath of Heaven. 
And lo! the Bird, the monster Bird, 
Soars up, then pounces down 
To seize on Thalaba! 
Now, Oneiza, bend the bow, 
Now draw the arrow home! 
True fled the arrow from Oneiza’s hand; 
It pierced the monster Bird, 
It broke the Talisman, 
Then darkness cover’d all, 
Earth shook, Heaven thunder’d, and amid the yells 
Of evil Spirits perished 
The Paradise of Sin."® 


Apart from “ Mohammed,” a fragment written in 1799 as an 
experiment in English hexameters,’® Southey’s only other poetry 
about the Near East appears in his series of “ poems concerning 
the slave trade.” In these, however, the poet is so intent on 
opposing the abstract idea of slavery that he rarely comes down 
to earth; and he gives no substantiating travel-book data.” 

It was mainly, then, through the selection and handling of 
the subject in Thalaba that Southey’s work reveals a significant 
relationship with English interest in the Near East—an interest 
that Byron and Moore also exploited. Unlike Byron and Moore, 
however, Southey was not sympathetic with his Near East 
materials. But the breadth of his reading in these materials, 
the extent of his use of them, and the intensity of his reaction 


8 Thid. 4. 258-9. 
2° Robert Southey, Oliver Newman ... “with other poetical remains,” ed., 
Herbert Hill (London, 1845), pp. 113-6; cf. the reference to this fragment in The 
Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, ed. Charles C. Southey (London, 1850) 
2, 47-8. 
*° See, for example, “ To the Genius of Africa,” Southey, Poetical Works 2. 59. 
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against them, all point to the powerful hold which they were 
taking on the English imagination in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. In this period Thalaba is the first of many poems on 
Near East subjects which became increasingly popular in Eng- 
land, which enlarged Southey’s reputation, and which brought 
to Byron and Moore their greatest contemporary acclaim.” 


University of Kansas City 


**In Byron’s Childe Harold (Canto 2), The Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, and 
The Corsair; and in Moore’s Lalla Rookh and The Loves of the Angels. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MILTON AND WORDSWORTH 
ON THE EARLY VICTORIAN SONNET 


By GrorGE SANDERLIN 


During the first quarter of the nineteenth century Italian 
and Elizabethan influences came to play an important part in 
the history of the English sonnet.’ Milton’s work, which had 
been the chief inspiration of eighteenth century writers, was no 
longer the only standard.’ It might have continued its gradual 


* Evidence of Italian influence is furnished by the number of translations or 
Italian poems printed in the sonnet anthologies (more sonnets by Petrarch than 
by any English writer are included in George Henderson’s Petrarca, London, 1803, 
and Italian sonneteers outnumber the English in Capel Lofft’s Laura, London, 
1814); by the introduction of critical canons from Italian sources (cf. references to 
Italian authorities in Lofft’s introduction, in the Monthly Mirror n. s. 7 (1810). 
98, and the English editions or extracts of Italian treatises, such as the section from 
Ceva’s Scelta di sonetti con varie critiche osservazioni, Torino, 1735, published in 
T. J. Mathias’ Aggiunta ai componimenti lirici, London, 1808); by the editions and 
translations of Petrarch and other Italian sonneteers (see Roderick Marshall, Italy 
in English Literature 1755-1815, New York, 1934, pp. 323 ff., on the revival of 
Italian lyric poetry 1795-1811); and by the gains of the legitimate rime scheme 
(defining as legitimate sonnets with two-rime octaves, the octaves falling into 
quatrains riming abab, abba, baba, or baab—thanks to Lofft, Nott, and other trans- 
lators, over half of 1188 sonnets examined for 1800-1812 have such schemes, whereas 
these patterns are shown to have declined in number between 1790 and 1800 in 
R. D. Havens’ The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, Cambridge, Mass., 1922, 
p. 528). Most of the sentimental sonneteers of 1800-1812 imitated, translated, or 
referred to Petrarch. After 1812 many sonnets show Elizabethan influence in style 
(especially those of Lord Thurlow, J. H. Reynolds, Beddoes, Hood, and Keats), 
while Elizabethan sonneteers gained in esteem (cf. the praise of Shakespeare by 
Boswell, Boswell’s Malone, London, 1821, 20. 222 and 363, and by Drake in Shake- 
speare and His Times, London, 1817, 2. 74-86, and Lamb’s praise of Sidney, 
London Magazine 8 (1823). 248-52, with Henderson’s condemnation of Elizabethan 
sonnets, Petrarca, pp. vii-viii, and Charles Symmons’ preference for Drummond 
over Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare in his Life of John Milton, London, 1810, p. 
271 and note). For the small part played by Italian and Elizabethan examples 
in the eighteenth century sonnet, see R. D. Havens, Influence of Milton, pp. 480-2, 
485-6. In this essay I am attempting to extend the detailed history of the genre 
which Professor Havens wrote for the period 1660-1800. 

? Two points may be made about the position of Milton’s sonnets before 1828: 

1. In general they retained the high esteem gained in the eighteenth century. 
Jeffreys, grudgingly praising Wordsworth in the Edinburgh Review 11 (1807). 230, 
said: “ All English writers of sonnets have imitated Milton; and, in this way, Mr. 
Wordsworth, when he writes sonnets, escapes again from the trammels of his own 
unfortunate system; and the consequence is, that his sonnets are as much superior 
to the greater part of his other poems, as Milton’s sonnets are superior to his.” 
The Critical Review 3d ser., 6 (1805). 37, liked their “boldness and masculine 
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decline in influence but for one poet—Wordsworth. Thanks to 
his great achievements in the form, the serious, dignified, Mil- 
tonic type of sonnet became popular again. From 1828-50 the 
sonnets of Milton and Wordsworth were those most highly re- 


strength.” Capel Lofft was an almost fanatical student of the Italian sonnet, but 
in his critical introduction to Laura he noted that “if the Sonner encourages 
occasional Inversion, this to be a blemish must become so by the injudicious or the 
unskilful use of it. It agrees well in its occasional use with the Dignity of the 
Sonnet” (I. exevii), and that, although the form had been used satirically, “ only 
in the highest Order of the Satyric the expression of moral and dignified Indigna- 
tion appears to accord with the Tone and Character of the Sonnet” (I. iv). In 
his own sonnets he resembles Milton at least as much as the Italians: thirty-four 
of his one hundred and seventeen original sonnets are addressed to persons, living 
or dead (a favorite Miltonic type in the eighteenth century), seventeen of these 
beginning with vocatives; and forty of his original sonnets, nearly all of which are 
legitimate, omit the pause at the end of the octave. Minor critics like Charles 
Symmons (see his Life of John Milton, London, 1810, p. 272), major critics like 
Hazlitt and Macaulay, all considered Milton’s work unsurpassed. “The unity of 
sentiment and severity of style which characterize these little pieces remind us of 
the Greek Anthology, or perhaps still more of the Collects of the English Liturgy,” 
said Macaulay, applying to them the customary adjective “ majestic” (Macaulay, 
“Milton,” Edinburgh Review 42 (1825). 324—cf. Hazlitt’s “ Milton’s Sonnets”). 
The Retrospective Review, 7 (1823). 393, in an article championing Shakespeare’s 
Lucrece and Sonnets, came to the conclusion that “The best writer of English 
Sonnets is . . . Milton.” 

2. But there were some dissenting from the common view—particularly critics 
who enjoyed the sentimental sonnet. Miltonic influence was impaired in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century by the wave of sentimentalism that engulfed the 
sonnet from 1795 to 1812 and by the popularity of the descriptive sonnet thereafter; 
and the first force affected the reputation of Milton’s sonnets. Henderson, a cham- 
pion of the elegiac (i.e. Shakespearean) measure over the legitimate qualified his 
praise of Milton: “ Many of the Sonnets of Mitton are certainly very beautiful; 
and they almost all claim the excellence of being composed, strictly after the manner 
of the Italian. It may nevertheless be discovered, that this restraint has frequently 
occasioned them to want that which all but critical readers will chiefly require, 
melody and softness of versification” (Petrarca, p. xxiii). Kirke White, arguing 
that “There is no species of poetry which is better adapted to the taste of a 
melancholy man than the sonnet,” said that of Milton’s “ Those to the Nightingale 
and to Mr. Lawrence are . . . alone entitled to the praise of mediocrity” (‘“ Melan- 
choly Hours, No. 5,” Remains ed. Southey, London, 1808, 2. 249. 244). The strength 
of this sentimental conception of the form is shown by its continuance after 1812, 
as in an article in the Déjeuné for 1820. Cf. Stagg’s reason for translating certain 
Italian sonnets: “As I had never met with an English version of this work, and, 
as many of the Sonnets contain, a good deal of sentimentality, I thought a trans- 
lation into our own language, would not be unacceptable to the admirers of this 
species of composition” (John Stagg, The Cumbrian Minstrel, Manchester, 1821, 
2. 188). Critics favoring this type of sonnet must often have opposed the Miltonic, 
which was legitimate and the antithesis of sentimental, even when they did not 
express their opposition. These critics disappeared as the sentimental sonnet ceased 
to be written; the Miltonic type was given new life by Wordsworth’s work and 
enjoyed, as we shall see, great popularity from 1828 to 1850. 
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spected and most imitated by English writers. Elizabethan and 
Italian influences continued, affecting strongly the Victorian 
love sonnets, the Pre-Raphaelite poems, and (in the case of 
the Italian influence) the sonnet form,’ but did not rival the 
Miltonic-Wordsworthian force. With this ruling force and its 
effect on the early Victorian sonnets this article deals. 

The supremacy of the sonnets of Milton and Wordsworth 
was acknowledged on all sides. “ We think Milton’s the finest 
sonnets of the old days of poetry, and Wordsworth’s of the 
present,” * said the Gentleman’s Magazine, linking the two 
names in typical fashion. The same periodical held that “ every 
Sonnet of Milton is written in letters of gold”; Rossetti, who 
wrote sonnets of a different type, said that Milton’s “seem 


. . . to be every one of them of exceptional excellence” ;* and 


Dyce, a great Elizabethan editor and champion of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, found Milton’s “in easy majesty and severe 
beauty, unequalled by any other compositions.” * Evidence for 
Wordsworth’s popularity is given by Blackwood’s, the Athena- 
eum, and the anthologists Housman and Woodford;’ and 


° For the influence of Italian example on form see Hallam, Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe, New York, 1880, 3. 257 note, William Pulling, Sonnets, 
London, 1840, introduction, R. P. Graves, The Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
London and Dublin, 1882-89, 2. 554 (Hamilton gave up the concluding alexandrine 
on learning that it was not used in Italian sonnets), and cf. the unfavorable criticism 
of Milton and Wordsworth for their deviations from strict Italian structure (Hallam, 
Literature of Europe 3. 264, Edinburgh Review 60 (1835). 356-7, and Gentleman’s 
Magazine n. s. 24 (1845). 571). The sonnets of Coventry Patmore and the 
Rossettis show approximation to Italian models. The legitimate rime scheme 
is favored throughout the first half of the nineteenth century. It should also be 
said that sentimental sonnets with hackneyed poetic diction and other characteristics 
of quatorzains written ca. 1800 appear as late as 1850. In the 1830’s two well- 
known earlier sonneteers, Egerton Brydges and Bowles, were active, many eighteenth 
century sonnets were included in Dyce’s Specimens of English Sonnets, London, 
1833, and Wordsworth wrote Dyce, May 10, 1830, asking for more of these poems. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine n.s. 16 (1841). 510. Cf. the Penny Cyclopaedia, London, 
1841, 22. 246, which takes the Miltonic-Wordsworthian sonnet, written about 
“ grave, dignified, and contemplative subjects,” as the typical English sonnet. The 
next quotation is from Gentleman’s Magazine 108 pt. 2 (1833). 154. Cf. Black- 
wood’s, 28 (1835). 248, and Gentleman’s Magazine 103 pt. 1 (1838). 618-9. 

5T. Hall Caine, Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Boston, 1883, p. 237. 

* A. Dyce, Specimens of English Sonnets, London, 1833, p. 215. Cf. Landor, who 
disliked English sonnets—except Milton’s (“Southey and Landor,” Works, London, 
1876, 4. 511-12). 

7In 1822 Blackwood’s (12. 187) called Wordsworth’s sonnets “ infinitely superior 
to Milton’s” and in 1835 (37.720) found his latest sonnets “as clear, and bright, 
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evidence not only of the popularity but of the influence of both 
Milton and Wordsworth is furnished by periodicals. The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine considered Milton’s sonnets “the great 
model and archetype of all that have been most eminent and 
successful in our language, in succeeding times,” * and Black- 
wood’s said of Wordsworth’s “ Many hundred excellent sonnets 
have been inspired by his.”® The Gentleman’s Magazine 
recommended Wordsworth’s sonnets as “safe and elegant 
models for the imitation of younger poets.” *® Even sonnet 
critics felt the impact of the Miltonic-Wordsworthian model. 
Housman, in his remarks on sonnet structure, considered the 
abba acca octave “ susceptible of very beautiful effect,” ** and 
ranked it above the, from the strict Italian point of view, more 
legitimate abab abab scheme; and he observed that “ the fre- 
quent example of the best writers [particularly Milton] has 
sanctioned an exception ” to the rules about stops, which may, 
consequently, fall within lines four or five, eight or nine, and 
eleven or twelve, as well as at the ends of four, eight, and 
eleven. The Gentleman’s Magazine made an allowance like 
Housman’s in permitting the sonnet to “run on without any 
decided pause or break through its structure, or . . . rest at 
the end of the eighth line.” ** 

The subjects of sonnets influenced by Milton and Words- 
worth are religious, descriptive, political, with a scattering of 
the personal address type. Religion and nature description 


and strong, as the first.” R. F. Housman printed twice as many of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets as of his nearest rival in the Collection of English Sonnets, London, 1835, 
and A. M. Woodford, who stressed the Elizabethans, printed only three more 
sonnets by Shakespeare than by Wordsworth in his Book of Sonnets, London, 1841. 
The Athenaeum, August 27, 1842, p. 758, praised Wordsworth highly but objected 
to the content of his sonnets on capital punishment (see Wordsworth’s letter to 
John Peace, February 23, 1842, for other opposition to this group). In 1838 ap- 
peared a collected edition of Wordsworth’s sonnets (cf. the implied demand for 
such a collection in Blackwood’s 41 (1837). 447), and in 1841, in the Quarterly 
Review, Sir Henry Taylor’s fine essay “ Wordsworth’s Sonnets.” 

8 Gentleman’s Magazine n.s. 14 (1840). 624. 

® Blackwood’s 41 (1837). 447. 

1° Gentleman’s Magazine n.s. 24 (1845). 571. 

11 Housman, Collection of English Sonnets, p. xx. The next quotation is from 
p. xvii. The abba acca octave of course occurs frequently in Wordsworth’s sonnets. 

12 Gentleman’s Magazine n.s. 4 (1835). 408. Cf. the same periodical’s criticism 
of Moxon’s sonnets, n.s. 5 (1836). 280-1, for “the pauses being too much at the 
end of the lines.” 
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were the principal subjects for sonneteers from 1828 to 1850, 
and it may be recalled that they were also Wordsworth’s chief 
subjects after 1812. The religious sonnet, particularly in the 
1830’s, shows so strong a Miltonic (as well as Wordsworthian) 
influence that we may start by linking it to that influence, fol- 
low those trails as long as they run together, then track each 
down separately to 1850 after they part. 

The use of the sonnet for religious poetry had increased 
somewhat after 1812, but hardly enough to deprive Words- 
worth of the title of pioneer in the field with his Ecclesiastical 
Sketches (1822) .** These were temperate and uncontrover- 
sial—certainly more Wordsworthian than Miltonic. They 
achieved high repute, however, and familiarized readers with 
such an employment of the form. When the Oxford Movement 
came to stir interest in religious questions, clergymen and 
others could turn to a form not only admirably adapted to the 
dignified expression of opinion or to the composition of reflec- 
tive verse, but one already used for these purposes by Eng- 
land’s greatest living poet. Turn they did, and we get for the 
first time in the nineteenth century numerous books with such 
titles as Sonnets; Meditative and Devotional (1835) , Sonnets, 
Moral, Descriptive, and Elegiac (ca. 1833), and Sonnets, and 
Other Short Poems, Chiefly on Sacred Subjects (ca. 1834) .* 
Lyra Apostolica (1836), the well known collection of poetry 
published by the Oxford group, devoted thirty-four of its two 
hundred and forty-three pages to sonnets, a larger percentage 
of the total space than that given to the form in any other col- 
lection or periodical examined. Isaac Williams defended the 
use of the form for religious subjects: 


And if of English bards the chief and best, 
Shakespeare and Spenser, such their sonnets wove, 
On the loose intricacies of creature love .. . 

Then may I not unblamed, from thoughts that teem 
Mid flowers of Paradise, a nobler theme 

Construct in semblance of the honied calls? *5 


*®The Monthly Review 94 (1821). 218, notes the scarcity of religious sonnets, 
and I found less than a hundred, excluding Wordsworth’s, before 1828. There were 
not many in the eighteenth century; see Havens, Influence of Milton, p. 520. 

14 With these classifications of subject matter should be compared the favorite 
Della Cruscan or sentimental classification, common at the beginning of the century: 
“amatory, descriptive, and elegiac.” 

*®Tssac Williams, The Altar, London, 1847, p. 108. 
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Most of the lesser writers participating in this movement did 
not attain a Miltonic note but among the more important poets 
Keble, Newman, and Alford did. 

These three stand out the more clearly because their most 
Miltonic sonnets were written between 1828 and 1839, when 
writers were just turning to the religious type, and it had not 
been swamped, as later, by a flood of mediocre efforts. Keble 
and Newman, too, were leaders of the Oxford Movement, and 
the fact that they composed sonnets of the Miltonic type in the 
midst of their activity witnesses the validity of that type for 
expression in moments of crisis. Keble’s are Miltonic in their 
deep feeling and high principle; their denunciatory quality 
recalls the Milton of “ On the Late Massacre in Piemont,” as 
an octave will show: 


Is there no sound about our Altars heard 
Of gliding forms that long have watched in vain 
For slumbering discipline to break her chain, 
And aim the bolt by Theodosius fear’d ? 

“Let us depart; ”—these English souls are sear’d, 
Who, for one grasp of perishable gold, 
Would brave the curse by holy men of old 
Laid on the robbers of the shrines they rear’d.'® 


They often run the octave into the sestet, and their distinguish- 
ing characteristic, “ veracity ” or sincerity, is Miltonic. New- 
man’s resemble Milton’s more in restraint and fidelity to the 
feeling inspiring them, as in the tercet from “ Abraham ”: 


Amid the scoffings of the wealth-enslaved, 
A ready prey, as though in absent mood 
They calmly move, nor reck the unmanner’d mirth."” 


All but one have legitimate structures, and all seventeen were 
written before 1839. Some of Alford’s show Miltonic influence 
colored by Wordsworthian transmission, but others, such as the 
one beginning 


JACKSON, than whom none better skilled to lead 
The willing spirit captive with sweet lays, 


*® John Keble, “ Let Us Depart Hence,” Poems, Oxford, London, 1869, p. 39 
(cf. “ Athanasian Creed” and “ Burial Service”). The next quotation is from p. 
xvii (George Moberly’s Preface to the Poems). 

17 J. H. Newman, Verses on Various Occasions, London, 1880, p. 97. 
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are direct echoes of Milton. One in which Miltonic influence 
seems transmitted by Wordsworth may be quoted because its 
sentiment is typical of that expressed in most of these Miltonic 
religious poems: 


Hersert and Crashaw, and that other name 
Now dear as those, of him beneath whose eye 
Arose “the second Temple’s”” honoured frame 
After a carnal dark captivity,— 

These are remembrances of promise high, 

That set our smouldering energies on flame 

To dare for our Mother, and if need to die, 
Sooner than blot her reverend cheek with shame. 
O England, England! there hath twined among 
The woof of all thy gloomiest destinies 

A golden thread: a sound of sweetest song 

Hath cheered thee under sad and threatening skies; 
But thou hast revelled in the calm too long— 
And waxest all unmindful where thy safety lies.*® 


This noble ideal of defense of the Church even inspired one 
or two minor writers to approach Milton’s organ tone. Charles 
Townsend and, to a greater extent, Adelaide Proctor do this, 
Townsend in his “ England! thy Church hath nurtured at her 
breast,” and Adelaide Proctor in a sonnet beginning 


O Micuty Mother, harken! for thy foes 

Gather around thee, and exulting cry 

That thine old strength is gone and thou must die, 
Pointing with fierce rejoicing to thy woes.’® 


But this is rare; and in the sonnets of Alford and Keble writ- 
ten after 1839 the Miltonism is weaker. The first fervor of the 
religious movement was apparently most conducive to loftiness 
of tone, so that 1839 may be taken to mark the departure of the 
Miltonic influence from the religious sonnet. Looking more 
closely at the work of Keble and Alford, we can detect an in- 
fluence nearly equal to Milton’s from the start. Keble’s fre- 


18 Henry Alford, “ Written in an Interval of Melancholy Foreboding Respecting 
the Church,” Poetical Works, Boston, 1853, p. 154. The lines quoted above are 
from “To William Jackson of Exeter,” ibid., p. 122. Probably Alford’s classical 
studies reenforced his tendency to restraint, exemplified in his most famous sonnet, 
“Rise, said the Master, come unto the feast,” and he has several fine sonnets on 
classical subjects, particularly “ Before the day the gleaming dawn doth flee,” and 
“Suggested by the Opening of the Oedipus Coloneus.” 
1® Adelaide A. Proctor, Complete Poetical Works, New York, [1903], p. 340. 
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quent use of the abba acca octave, his later uncontroversial 
sonnets on church rites, and Alford’s later sonnets descriptive 
of foreign places all point to Wordsworth, to whom Keble dedi- 
cated his Praelectiones, and whom Alford praised in a sonnet. 

Wordsworth’s influence predominated in the 1830’s in the 
religious sonnets of R. C. Trench, Sir Aubrey de Vere, Isaac 
Williams, among the major writers, and probably also in many 
of the sonnets of such lesser authors as T. Roscoe, Edward 
Irving (who was inspired while composing lectures on divinity 
to write sonnets), W. S. Roscoe, and H. H. Milman. Trench 
used most frequently the abba acca octave and praised Words- 
worth in his well formed poems. Sir Aubrey de Vere, strongly 
influenced by Wordsworth in his other sonnets, probably de- 
rived the idea of his group “Sonnets Religious and Moral ” 
from Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sketches.» Isaac Williams’ 
numerous 1828-39 groups may have been influenced from the 
same source, and such influence was suggested by the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine * for his most elaborate later cycle, The Altar 
(1847) , which describes in two hundred and four sonnets the 
events from Gethsemane to the Ascension. The majority of his 
three hundred and seventy-four sonnets deal with strictly reli- 
gious subjects, treating them in a quiet and reverent spirit. 
Two-thirds have legitimate schemes, and two-thirds omit the 
octave pause. “Origen” is typical of the best non-Miltonic 
religious sonnets: 


Into God’s word, as in a palace fair, 

Thou leadest on and on, while still beyond 
Each chamber, touch’d by holy wisdom’s wand, 
Another opes, more beautiful and rare; 


20'The sonnet “ Recollections of Wordsworth’s ‘Ruth’” (cf. “ Rydal Mount”). 
Cf. the Gentleman’s Magazine n.s. 31 (1849).508: “In Mr. Alford’s verses we 
have too strong a recollection of Wordsworth.” Alford’s frequent use of the con- 
cluding alexandrine may have been derived from Wordsworth, certainly not from 
Milton. Keble, making an address at Oxford on the occasion of the granting of an 
honorary degree to the Lake Poet in 1839, placed emphasis on Wordsworth as a 
religious poet (see J. T. Coleridge, Memoir of Keble, London, 1869, pp. 248-9) . 

21 See Dublin University Magazine 21 (1843). 198. Cf. the titles of Sir Aubrey’s 
religious sonnets—such as “ The Primeval Church,” “The Elder Ministry,” “ The 
Decline and Restoration of the Church,” “The Later Ministry ”—with those of 
Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sketches. 

22 Gentleman’s Magazine n.s. 31 (1849). 387. The 1828-39 groups are “ The 
Golden Valley,” “The Country Pastor,” and “ The Cloisters.” 
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GEORGE SANDERLIN 


And thou in each art kneeling down in prayer, 
From link to link of that mysterious bond 
Seeking for Christ; but oh, I fear thy fond 

And beautiful torch, that with so bright a glare 
Lighteth up all things, lest the heaven-lit brand 
Of thy serene Philosophy divine 

Should take the colourings of earthly thought, 
And I, by their sweet images o’er-wrought, 

Led by weak Fancy should let go Truth’s hand 
And miss the way into the inner shrine.”® 


Hartley Coleridge’s poems on Scriptural subjects, written for 
the most part in the 1830’s, also recall Wordsworth. Only Mrs. 
Hemans’ colorful, pictorial group, “ Female Characters of 
Scripture,” seems particularly un-Wordsworthian.* 

After 1839 the religious sonnet displaced the descriptive as 
the most popular type. Perhaps the example of the Lyra 
Apostolica bore fruit, or perhaps the volumes, all containing 
many sonnets, published by Alford, Williams, and Trench en- 
couraged imitation. Even in the 1830’s M. F. Tupper, the suc- 
cess of whose Proverbial Philosophy should indicate the 
author’s ability to diagnose the popular taste, had included a 
large number of Scriptural poems in his “ Modern Pyramid of 
Sonnets, to . . . the Great and Good.” In the 1840-50 decade 
came numbers of such books as Ralph Erskine’s Gospel Son- 
nets, H. D. Ryder’s Angelicon: a Gallery of Sonnets, on the 
Divine Attributes, Thirty-six Nonconformist Sonnets by “A 
Young Englander,” and (both containing sonnets) N. Clarke’s 
Poems Relating to the Present State and Prospects of the 
Church and the anonymous Hebrew Harpist. Woodford 
included a section “ Sacred and Ecclesiastical ” in his 1841 son- 
net anthology,”> and the Edinburgh Review praised James 

*8 Tyra Apostolica, London, 1872, p. 120. 

* The religious subject matter predominates in her work of the 1830’s, although 
not in her earlier sonnets, and she has another religious group, “ Sonnets, Devotional 
and Memorial.” Her structure is not so firm as that of Trench or Williams (cf. 
Housman, Collection of English Sonnets, p. 386: “Mrs. Hemans’ genius was 
better adapted to the unrestricted ode than to the compact and fastidious Sonnet ”) . 

*° There are forty-eight sonnets in this section, eighteen by Wordsworth. Among 
the other writers represented are Mrs. Hemans and (called anonymous) the Lyra 
Apostolica poets, Keble, Williams, and Newman. Since these three are almost the 
only outstanding Victorian sonneteers Woodford includes in his book (H. Coleridge, 
R. C. Trench, Tennyson-Turner, and Sir Aubrey de Vere are all missing), it seems 


possible that the Lyra Apostolica did, as suggested, influence people interested in 
the sonnet. 
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Glassford’s 1846 edition of Lyrical Compositions Selected from 
the Italian Poets because “ very many of the pieces he gave, 
and especially of the sonnets, are strictly religious poems.” * 
As the Nonconformist volume shows, the form was not mon- 
opolized by the Church of England. On the whole the religious 
sonnet suffered some loss in quality from its increased popu- 
larity, and an example from a lesser writer, I. C. Wright, may 
be quoted to typify the uninspired treatment more common 
after 1839: 


Dark was the day, and darker still the deed, 
When humbly bowing down to earth His head, 
Beneath the cross the Blessed One was led, 

A spotless Lamb for guilty man to bleed. 

All nature mourned—the graves gave up their dead, 
And Earth, ashamed at such impiety, 

A veil of deepest shade around her spread. 
Surpassing Love—that God Himself should buy 
Pardon for man, (by such humility 

Paying the debt proud man could never pay), 
And by such perfect sacrifice defy 

The threats of Satan, and find out a way 

To rescue all from Death’s envenomed sting 
Who own Him for their Saviour, and their King.?’ 


In this 1840-50 decade the religious sonnet, having lost in 
Miltonic character as well as quality, is left completely to the 
Wordsworthian influence. The minor writers are probably in- 
fluenced mainly by the Lake Poet, to whom Clarke addressed a 
sonnet, and whose Ecclesiastical Sketches, according to the 
Athenaeum,” inspired the Thirty-six Nonconformist Sonnets; 
and among more important figures Faber, the younger Aubrey 
de Vere, and perhaps Hawker, as well as those who began in 
the 1830’s and continue, show his influence. Both Hawker and 
Faber are unusual in following irregular rime schemes, but 
Hawker’s “ The Vine,” beginning 

HearkEn! there is in old Morwenna’s shrine, 
(A lonely sanctuary of the Saxon days, 


Rear’d by the Severn sea for prayer and praise,) 
Amid the carved work of the roof, a vine,?° 


2° Edinburgh Review 84 (1846). 112. The Edinburgh is glad to see the religious 
favored at the expense of the amatory subject matter, particularly in the sonnet. 

271. C. Wright, “ The Crucifixion,” Poems, Nottingham, 1873, p. 25. 

28 Athenaeum, April 11, 1846, p. 372. 

2°R. S. Hawker, Poetical Works, ed. Alfred Wallis, London and New York, 1899, 
p. 58. Wordsworth’s influence on Faber is discussed below. 
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may be mentioned as typically Wordsworthian. The younger 
de Vere, who wrote over fifty “ theosophical sonnets, in which 
certain dreams and dogmas of the author are propounded in 
the severe logic of Wordsworthian verse,” *° resembles his mas- 
ter in structure as well as religious subject matter. His poems 
are nearly all legitimate, one-fourth of them omit the octave 
pause, the concluding alexandrine appears frequently, and the 
two sestet schemes most used, cdcdee and cddcee, were favor- 
ites of Wordsworth’s. A quatrain will illustrate his level Words- 
worthian style: 


High Truths profanely gazed at, unadored, 
Will be abused at first, at last abhorred; 
And many a learned, many a lofty brow 
Hath rested, pillowed on a humbler vow 
Than keen logicians notice or record.** 


The best Miltonic specimens of the 1830’s have already been 
examined in connection with the religious sonnet. Other ex- 
amples of that time are Tennyson’s “ Alexander,” “ Buona- 
parte,” and “ Poland,” H. F. Cary’s “ Durham, there are who 
blame thy hardihood,” a few of Charles Wyatt’s,®” particularly 
“ Poland! the voice that on the banks of Seine,” and perhaps 
J. H. Merivale’s four political sonnets of 1834-35. These are 
all more occasional than the Miltonic religious sonnets, the 
Oxford writers having more of a dominant theme. Cary’s is 
typical : 

DuruaM, there are who blame thy hardihood 
Unfolding past misgovernment to view, 

Branding thy rabid foe with stigma due 

To treacherous wiles, and shaming the false blood 
Of friends, that weakly his blind fang withstood. 
Not so thy Country. Thee she bids pursue 

Thy homeward way in peace; of courtly crew 


8° Dublin University Magazine 21 (1843). 200. Professor Saintsbury calls de 
Vere “ chief of all Wordsworthians pure and simple ” (“ Lesser Poets of the Middle 
and Later Nineteenth Century, ” CHEL 13. 188). 

** Aubrey de Vere, “ Evidences of Religion 2,” The Waldenses, Oxford, 1842, p. 
251. Figures on structure given above are based on all of de Vere’s 324 sonnets. 
After 1850 he wrote a number of political, but not Miltonic, sonnets about the 
plight of Ireland, and fairly many on medieval subjects. Of his other sonnets before 
1850 those on classical subjects should be mentioned, particularly for the sym- 
pathy with the terror-inspiring qualities of Greek tragedy shown in several. 

*? Praised by the Gentleman’s Magazine n. s. 8 (1837), 390, for their “ pure and 
masculine style.” 
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Careless alike, and faction’s aspic brood. 

Come then; and thy proud course in triumph keep 
Through angry billows trembling as ‘they roar: 
Freedom’s pure gales, that from Colombia sweep, 
With kindred breath shall urge thy hastening prore, 
A queenly planet smile upon the deep, 

And Britain’s Pharos light thee to the shore.** 


Inasmuch as Cary had composed sentimental sonnets in the 
eighteenth century, had since translated many French and 
Italian examples, and written, in 1816, an original sonnet re- 
calling Gray and the Italians, his composing a sonnet of this 
type shows how orthodox it was to use the Miltonic model for 
political subjects, particularly foreign affairs. Writers not es- 
pecially Miltonic in temperament, such as Disraeli and D. G. 
Rossetti, turned to it later.** Rossetti’s refer to the European 
situation of 1848, and it is interesting that that crisis, although 
it inspired three sonnets by Arnold and a fine one by William 
Michael Rossetti, “‘ Democracy Downtrodden,” did not bring 
forth so many good Miltonic sonnets as the Oxford Movement. 
William Michael Rossetti’s Democratic Sonnets (1907) , writ- 
ten between 1841 and 1881, fall below the work of such a 
writer as Newman,** and Ebeneezer Elliott’s “ The Year of 
Seeds,” a cycle of revolutionary sonnets, owes nothing to Mil- 
ton.*® On the whole, the Miltonic political sonnet does not 


33 Examiner, November 25, 1838, quoted in R. W. King, The Translator of 
Dante, London, 1925, p. 277. The sonnet refers to Lord Durham’s report of con- 
ditions in Canada after the 1837 revolt. The 1816 sonnet mentioned below is 
Cary’s “Sonnet on the Death of His Daughter.” 

4 Cf. Rossetti’s “On the Refusal of Aid Between Nations” and “ At the Sun- 
rise,” Disraeli’s “ Wellington.” Arnold’s three sonnets on the 1848 situation, men- 
tioned below, are “To a Republican Friend, 1848” (two sonnets) and “ To the 
Hungarian Nation.” 

35 Cf. the following lines from W. M. Rossetti’s “ Emile Ollivier 1869-74,” Demo- 
cratic Sonnets, London, 1907, 1. xxxi: 

Light-hearted Ollivier, the spectacled owl 

Spectacular. He plays at liberty 

Of thought and speech and constitution, he 

Who hears, not distant, Insurrection howl. 
Most of these sonnets deal with foreign affairs, over half of them omit the octave 
pause, and nearly all are legitimate. It is characteristic that William Michael, 
more of a typical Englishman than his brother, should adopt the Miltonic structure 
and subject matter; Dante is Italian in writing of love, subtler handling of the 
form, more frequent observation of pauses. 

8° Elliott’s experimental rime schemes are influenced by Spenser; see Ebeneezer 
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show any development in the 1828-50 period, although written 
somewhat more frequently then than earlier. It remained dis- 
tinctly an occasional type; writers were probably wise in recog- 
nizing it as such and not attempting to compose cycles in imita- 
tion of Wordsworth’s Liberty group. That its prestige was of 
the highest is shown by the appearance of William Michael 
Rossetti’s “Democracy Downtrodden” among the Pre- 
Raphaelite poems of the Germ. 

The Miltonic sonnet of personal address, a favorite type in 
the eighteenth century but one that had declined after 1800, 
did not regain its earlier popularity. Ebeneezer Elliott, in his 
“Rhymed Rambles,” C. L. Smith, and an anonymous author 
of Poems (1850), used frequently the initial vocative, while 
almost any writer influenced by Wordsworth or the eighteenth 
century was likely to compose one or two examples of this type. 
But less than one-twelfth of five thousand sonnets examined 
for 1828-50 were of personal address, and many of those were 
not Miltonic. Thus E. Kenealy’s lack the Miltonic vigor. 
Forster’s to Dickens begins 


GENIUS AND ITS REWARDS ARE BRIEFLY TOLD: 
A LIBERAL NATURE AND A NIGGARD DOOM.*? 


Not one of T. N. Talfourd’s seven examples of the type begins 
with a vocative, yet all are dignified and gracious—sonnets that 
would inevitably have been Miltonic if written in the eight- 
eenth century. That “To Charles Dickens, on His ‘ Oliver 
Twist’” is typical of many of the better sonnets of personal 
address composed from 1828-50: 


Nor only with the author’s happiest praise 
Thy work should be rewarded; ’tis akin 

To Deeps of men, who, scorning ease to win 
A blessing for the wretched, pierce the maze 
Which heedless ages spread around the ways 
Where fruitful Sorrow tracks its parent Sin; 
Content to listen to the wildest din 


Elliott, Poetical Works, ed. Edwin Elliott, London, 1876, 2.226 (cf. 303). Among 
other poems of this Miltonic political type, a few in Lord Hanmer’s Sonnets (1840) 
are good, particularly “ America.” The Duke of Rutland wrote sonnets on foreign 
affairs that owe nothing to Milton. 

** John Forster, Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, London, 1854, 1. 5. Tal- 
fourd’s sonnet quoted below is from T. N. Talfourd, Dramatic Works, London, 
1852, p. $42. 


5 
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Of passion, and on dismal shapes to gaze, 

So they may earn the power which intercedes 

With the bright world and melts it; for within 

Wan childhood’s squalid haunts, where basest needs 
Make tyranny more bitter, at thy call, 

An angel face with patient sweetness pleads 

For infant suffering to the heart of all. 


Talfourd is a fair example because from his praise of Words- 
worth, use of the legitimate scheme in half of his sonnets, and 
usual omission of the octave pause, one might expect him to be 
influenced by Wordsworth toward the Miltonic type.** Of 
course, the sonnet of personal address cannot be separated too 
sharply from the political type, and there the vocative often 
breaks forth with all its old vigor, as in the example by Cary 
quoted above. Probably the vocative, and indeed the Miltonic 
influence as a whole, persisted more strongly in the political 
type because abruptness, force, and directness are more suitable 
to it; in a friendly address such qualities may seem idio- 
syncratic. 

It may appear, from what has been said thus far about the 
slackening of Miltonic influence on the religious sonnet around 
1839, the occasional and scattered character of the Miltonic 
political sonnets, and the comparative dearth of Miltonic son- 
nets of personal address, that the Puritan’s influence was not 
after all so great. But this is not so. Compared to what it had 
been from 1800-28 it was enormous, for perhaps the majority 
of Wordsworthians—whose number was almost legion—were 
also to some degree Miltonists. With R. C. Trench, they con- 
sidered Milton’s sonnets “the noblest in the English lan- 
guage ”; °° with Sir Aubrey de Vere they held often a Miltonic 
conception of the form, valuing it “the more because its 
austere brevity, its severity, and its majestic completeness fit 
it especially for the loftier themes of song.” *° They aimed at a 

*° For Talfourd’s praise of Wordsworth see his sonnet “On the Reception of the 
Poet Wordsworth at Oxford (1839).” It should be remembered, however, that 
Wordsworth has the initial vocative in less than a third of his personal address 
sonnets after 1812, but employed it in over half of those written before 1812. 

°° R. C. Trench, “The History of the English Sonnet,” The Afternoon Lectures 
on Literature and Art, 4th. ser., London and Dublin, 1867, p. 149. Cf. the ad- 
miration of Ellison (“ ablest . . . of Wordsworth’s disciples,” according to D. M. 
Main, A Treasury of English Sonnets, New York, 1881, p. 418) for Milton, ex- 


pressed in three sonnets, all called “ Milton.” 
“°Memoir by the younger Aubrey de Vere, in Sir Aubrey de Vere’s Sonnets, 
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Miltonic ideal, and if usually they failed to attain it, sometimes 
they succeeded. John Moultrie’s “ To the Rev. Dr. Arnold,” 
for example, shows this: 


Sounp teachers are there of religion pure 

And unimpeach’d morality; grave men, 

Who wield a cautious and deliberate pen, 

And preach and publish doctrine safe and sure; 
And many such, I ween, can ill endure 

The eagle glance of thy far-piercing ken, 

But almost deem thee from some Stygian den 

Of monstrous error sprung, obscene, obscure. 
Well! they may rail till they have rail’d their fill; 
Only let me, by such sweet poison fed, 

Drink from thy clear and ever flowing rill 
Refreshment and support for heart and head; 
Oft disagreeing, but extracting still 

More food from stones of thine, than such men’s bread.** 


This strong Miltonism did not fall off toward the end of the 
half-century ; just before 1850 come the first of twenty-eight of 
the most Miltonic poems since Wordsworth’s Liberty series. 

Matthew Arnold’s sonnets in their subjects, chiefly religion 
or philosophy of life and personal address, and in their struc- 
ture, for the most part legitimate, resemble the Miltonic group 
we have been examining. They may also be linked to that 
group by their occasional display of Wordsworthian influence, 
in abba acca octaves and in such lines as “ Children (as such 
forgive them) have I known,” and 


The seeds of godlike power are in us still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will! 
Dumb judges, answer, truth or mockery? *? 


Further, the first sonnet that Arnold wrote, “'To the Hungarian 
Nation,” was a typical Miltonic one dealing with foreign affairs. 


London, 1875, p. xiii. Professor Havens, Influence of Milton, p. 542, points out 
the Miltonic nature of Sir Aubrey’s conception. Cf. the similarly Miltonic concep- 
tion held by the younger Aubrey de Vere, Memoir, p. xiii: “A true sonnet is 
characterized by greatness, not prettiness; . . . it is in substance solidly simple.” 

“1 John Moultrie, Poems, London, 1837, p. 50. 

“? Matthew Arnold, “ Written in Emerson’s Essays,” Poetical Works, London, 
1890, p. 8. The single line is from “ Religious Isolation,” ibid., p. 8. In structure, 
Arnold did not omit the octave pause so frequently as Milton, but agreed with 
Milton rather than the Victorian Miltonists in not using the concluding alexandrine. 
His sonnets of personal address are more reflective, less complimentary or invita- 
tional than Milton’s, but he resembles Milton in not writing any descriptive sonnets. 
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But Arnold’s kinship with Milton lies even more in a similarity 
of temperament than in likeness of subject matter and form. 
Both men were classical, resolute, scholarly; and these attri- 
butes were reflected in the sonnets of each—classically exem- 
plified in Arnold’s “ To a Friend.” * 

Arnold brings the Miltonic influence up to 1850, and in con- 
sidering the course of the religious sonnet from 1828-50 we have 
already seen something of Wordsworth’s influence. We have 
left the task of tracing it in a field to which Milton did not 
contribute—that of the descriptive sonnet. 

The 1828-50 descriptive sonnet differs from the religious type 
in that it was not a comparatively new development. It car- 
ried on the exact observation and sobriety that Wordsworth 
had introduced earlier, showing no changes except in the 
amount of Wordsworthian influence it evidenced—that is, more 
in the 1830’s, less later. Indeed, there are not many descriptive 
sonnets written by the early Victorians that appear of a dis- 
tinctly un-Wordsworthian type; ** and from the number of 
descriptive and didactic sonnets composed one wonders 
whether these Victorians did not agree to Wordsworth’s classi- 
fication of the form itself as a didactic-descriptive genre.** The 
Athenaeum, in 1836, spoke of the “ gentle, unobtrusive son- 
net ” as 


‘8 Arthur Hugh Clough’s sonnets, a few of which were written before 1850, 
resemble Arnold’s in their seriousness and their religious or philosophical subjects 
(cf. the groups “ Seven Sonnets on the Thought of Death” and “ Blank Misgivings 
of a Creature moving about in Worlds not realised”). In spite of the legitimate 
schemes of half of them and their frequent omission of the octave pause, they are 
not Miltonic; lines such as 


Ir it is thou whose casual hand withdraws 
What it at first as casually did make, 

Say what amount of ages it will take 

With tardy rare concurrences of laws, 

And subtle multiplicities of cause, 

The thing they once had made us to remake 


suggest Donne (Arthur Hugh Clough, “Seven Sonnets on the Thought of Death,” 
Poems, London, 1913, p. 321). 

“Those of George Murray, Ruskin, Dugald Moore, David Mallock, R. F. 
Housman, do not appear Wordsworthian, many having a more romantic and 
glowing color than the Lake Poet used. 

“5 Wordsworth, “Preface to the Edition of 1815,” Prose Works, ed. Knight, 2. 
205. The sonnet is classed under the idyllium, a type “ descriptive chiefly either of 
the processes and appearances of external nature ... or of characters, manners, 
and sentiments . . . or of these in conjunction with the appearances of Nature.” 
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a form of composition well suited for pure thoughts and delicate 
fancies; but too calm, too restrained in its structure and progress, 
to afford a possible vehicle for the bursts, starts, throes, and out- 
pourings of magnificent madness, which was characteristic of the 
last reigning school.** 


and the anthologist Housman, from his opposition to the nar- 
rative sequence and to the love sonnet, appears to have held 
an idyllic conception of the form; ** while Robert Snow, in 
1843, said in the Lake Poet’s own words, “ The Sonnet properly 
belongs to Idyllic poetry.” ** One new development there is, 
however, and that is the appearance of numerous tour se- 
quences and sonnets descriptive of foreign places. There had 
been few books earlier with such titles as Sonnets, Written 
Chiefly During a Tour Through Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Turkey, and Hungary (1839), and The Shadow of the Pyra- 
mid (ca. 1847) , the latter “ a collection of Sonnets written . . . 
during a recent visit to Egypt.” *® Now such books appeared, 
and, in greater numbers, travel groups and sequences within 
books, like John Bowring’s “Sonnets Written During a Late 
Tour in Italy,” Sir Aubrey de Vere’s “Atlantic Coast 
Scenery,” °° Catherine Godwin’s “ Four Sonnets written during 
a Summer Tour on the Continent,” and Francis Skurray’s 
“ Descriptive of Alpine Scenery,” “ Descriptive of the Apen- 
nines,” and “ Descriptive of the Pyrenees.” ** Among authors 
of detached sonnets on foreign places, Charles Wyatt, W. S. 
Rose, Charles Strong, and Lord Houghton might be men- 
tioned.’ Although not all of these writers were influenced by 
Wordsworth—Skurray, for example, should be treated in con- 
nection with the eighteenth century type—it is difficult to 


4° Athenaeum, January 30, 1836, p. 88. 

“7 Housman, Collection of English Sonnets, pp. vi-vii. 

48 Robert Snow, Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects, London, 1843, p. xvii. Since 
Snow acknowledges indebtedness to Wordsworth’s Preface of 1815, he must mean 
by ‘idyllic’ what Wordsworth defined the type as there (cf. note 45 above). 

*° Athenaeum, April 8, 1848, p. 364. 

50“ The records, probably, of a very recent tour,” according to the Dublin 
University Magazine 21 (1843). 199. 

51 Skurray’s are unusual in being the records of an imaginary tour. See his 
Shepherd’s Calendar, London, 1832, pp. vii-viii. 

52 Excepting Sir Aubrey de Vere, Houghton is the best of the sonneteers named 
in this paragraph. His work resembles Wordsworth’s in didacticism and legitimate 
structure, and he was classed with the “school of Wordsworth ” in the sonnet by 
the Dublin Review n.s., 28 (1877). 147. Cf. his praise of Wordsworth in the 
sonnet “To a Certain Poet.” 
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believe that the notion of composing tour cycles, if not that of 
writing on foreign places, did not come ultimately from his 
example.** The majority do show his influence. Wyatt notes 
a borrowing from Wordsworth in one of his sonnets, echoes him 
again in such a line as “ There are, whose earth-bound spirits 
never stray,” and addresses one of his examples to a lady 
“With a Volume of Wordsworth’s Sonnets.” * Bowring and 
Lady Wortley observed the legitimate structure and frequently 
omitted the octave pause. Catherine Godwin used the abba 
acca octave in two of her sonnets, and admired Wordsworth, 
who praised her poetry. It is clear also that the cycles had a 
looseness comparable to Wordsworth’s. Ferguson was criticized 
for the lack of connection between his poems in The Shadow of 
the Pyramid, and Lady Wortley’s method of composition did 
not make for continuity.*” One of Catherine Godwin’s sonnets 
may serve as an example for the writers named here and for the 
tour type: 


53 Three of Wordsworth’s large tour sequences, Yarrow Revisited, “ Poems 
Composed or Suggested During a Tour, in the Summer of 1833,” and “ Memorials 
of a Tour in Italy,” fall in the 1828-50 period. There may also have been some 
influence from Bowles, author of tour sonnets in the previous century; the influence 
second to that of Wordsworth on the writers named here was that of the eighteenth 
century (Lady Wortley’s remarks, quoted below in note 57, recall Bowles, for 
example). If Wordsworth’s example was the main factor in the travel sequence, 
as it was certainly in the religious sequence, Wordsworth may be credited with 
inspiring a revival of the sonnet sequence or at least loose sonnet group; for there 
were few groups before 1828, while nearly all the groups from 1828-50 are either 
descriptive or religious. 

54See Charles P. Wyatt, Poems, Original and Translated, London, 1837, pp. 
204, 14, 13. : 

55 See Catherine Grace Garnett Godwin, Poetical Works, ed. A. Cleveland Wigan, 
London, 1854, pp. v-vi. Cf. the titles of her sonnets, “ Composed in a Dell of the 
Black Forest,” “The Ruins of Heidelberg Castle,” “To the Rhine at Cologne,” 
and “On Seeing for the First Time a Distant Range of Higher Alps,” with those 
of Wordsworth’s travel sonnets. “On Seeing for the First Time a Distant Range 
of Higher Alps,” ibid., p. 473, is quoted below. 

5° Dublin University Magazine 30 (1847). 575. 

57“ Turing this equestrian journey, as well as the rest of my tour, I could not 
resist, whenever I had any opportunity, putting pen (or rather pencil) to paper, 
and indulging in rhymed lucubrations, concerning the spots I had just seen—the 
feelings they aroused, &c. &c. Whatever the little pieces, collected in this volume, 
may lack, at least they were born of the impulse and impression of the moment,— 
were genuine, and from the heart.” Lady E. Stuart Wortley, Sonnets, Written 
Chiefly During a Tour Through Holland, Germany, Italy, Turkey, and Hungary, 
London, 1839, pp. 14-15. 
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GEORGE SANDERLIN 


Can this be real? Those celestial heights 

Piled far above the highest range of clouds, 
Which but aspire to wrap their vapoury shrouds 
Midway around them in their loftiest flights; 
Can they, the idols, be enshrined with rites 

Of my Soul’s worship? Rather might I deem 
The whole a fleeting though a glorious dream: 
So vision-like, bathed in eve’s golden lights, 
Along the horizon lies yon populous host 

Of Alpine Summits. Man with man may vie, 
Building up palaces, where Sovereign power, 
Rules subject nations through life’s feverish hour: 
But those fair domes, above all mortal boast, 
Have virgin thrones Angels might occupy. 


Turning to the more important writers of the descriptive 
sonnet—of authors named thus far only Sir Aubrey de Vere 
deserves this title—we find such poets as Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
Hartley Coleridge, Tennyson Turner, Henry Ellison, Richard 
Howitt, Thomas Burbidge, and Frederick Faber influenced by 
Wordsworth. The Lake Poet, who approved of work that ap- 
proached his own type of accomplishment, considered the son- 
nets of his friend Sir Aubrey de Vere “the best of modern 
times,” ** and Wordsworthian reminiscences appear all through 
them. Not only does descriptive verse like 

Broap, but not deep, along his rock-chafed bed, 


In many a sparkling eddy winds the flood, 
Clasp by a margin of green underwood, 


to which about a third of the one hundred and forty-nine son- 
nets are devoted, recall Wordsworth, but “ Intimations of Past 
Existence” repeats the thought of Wordsworth’s famous 
“Ode,” and “ The Ways of the World” seems modelled on 
“ The world is too much with us.” The legitimate structure of 
the sonnets, the run-on octaves and rimed couplet endings of 
nearly half of them, and the many concluding alexandrines also 
point to Wordsworth.” Richard Howitt, who prefaced his sec- 


58 Aubrey de Vere, Recollections of Wordsworth, in Wordsworth, Prose Works, 
ed. Grosart, London, 1876, 3. 492. 

5° The lines quoted are from Sir Aubrey de Vere’s “Castleconnel,” A Song of 
Faith Devout Exercises and Sonnets, London, 1842, p. 190. Sir Aubrey de Vere 
dedicated this book, which contains nearly all of his sonnets, to Wordsworth and 
prefaced it with Sonnet 14 of Wordsworth’s “Sonnets Upon the Punishment of 
Death,” a suitable but not obvious choice, and one which perhaps none but an 
admirer of Wordsworth would have made because of the hostile reception of that 
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tion of sonnets in Antediluvian Sketches (1830) with lines one 
to eleven of the Lake Poet’s “ Nuns fret not,” favored the 
Shakespearean form, but his sonnets on violets, the evening, 
children, and the influence of nature upon the imagination 
approach familiar Wordsworthian themes. Faber had “ not 
only as good an eye for Nature as I have, but even a better 
one,” °° said Wordsworth, and his more than one hundred son- 
nets, of which nature is the chief subject, contain perhaps the 
best description of all referred to here. The following is typi- 
cally Wordsworthian : 


It was the earliest evening of the spring: 

The hills with vernal green were gently flushed, 
And every sound about the place was hushed, 
Except the blue lake softly murmuring. 

The glow of sunset came there, dusk and rosy; 

I met a little child in Rydal vale, 

With a huge bunch of daffodils, a posy 

Large as the child herself, who was but frail, 
And hot with climbing; and in all the rills 

With both hands clasped, she dipped her daffodils; 
And ever as she walked she loved to wipe 

Her face with those wet flowers, and it did please 
Her simple heart to hear the thrushes pipe, 

And she would look for them among the trees. 


Titles such as “ The Brathay Kingfisher,” “On the Heights 
Near Devoke Water,” and “ Admiration of Nature” sound 
Wordsworthian, and “To a Bookish Friend” repeats the 
thought of “ The Tables Turned.” ** Burbidge used frequently 
the abba acca octave, addressed three sonnets to Wordsworth, 
and echoed the Lake Poet’s teaching in such lines as 


cycle. The Wordsworthian influence upon Sir Aubrey de Vere’s “Sonnets Religious 
and Moral” was mentioned above, and a larger group, “On the Lord’s Prayer,” 
was probably influenced from the same source. 

®° Aubrey de Vere, Recollections of Wordsworth, in Wordsworth, Prose Works, ed. 
Grosart, 3. 488. The sonnet quoted below is Frederick Faber’s “ Rydal Vale, 1,” 
Poems, London, 1857, p. 332. 

*1 Faber’s dislike for the fad of nature (see his sonnets “ Admiration of Nature’ 
and “Scenery Hunting”) suggests that his appreciation of nature was comparable 
to Wordsworth’s in sincerity. He is like Wordsworth in his frequent omission of 
the octave pause, but unlike him in using irregular rime schemes. It is curious that 
Main, Treasury of Engish Sonnets, p. 442, reprints without comment the remark 
of the Dublin Revidw n.s. 27 (1877). 158, that Faber’s sonnets are “ almost all 
regular in form.” 
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GEORGE SANDERLIN 


wherefore have men, 
The wisest, grudged not an unthrifty leaning 
For hours against a tree in some still glen, 
Or by the marge of brook or ocean; gleaning 
From all the wondrous things discovered then, 
A rule for thoughts unjust or overweening,” 


to which might be compared Ellison’s verses about “ The deep 
Morality, the Wisdom clear” displayed by nature’s works. 
Called by Main “the ablest and sweetest-voiced of Words- 
worth’s disciples,” °* Ellison resembles the Lake Poet in his 
legitimate structure, usual omission of the regular pauses, and 
occasionel employment of the abba acca octave, as well as in 
the sentiment of his few descriptive sonnets. 

This is probably enough to show Wordsworth’ predominant 
influence on the descriptive sonnet, even excluding the tour 
development; Hartley Coleridge and Tennyson Turner bear 
witness also to a Wordsworthian reign over the form generally 
during the 1830’s, since they are usually considered the best 
sonneteers of that time. Hall Caine points out an un-Words- 
worthian side in Hartley: “ What strikes us . . . as the truly 
individual side of Hartley Coleridge’s genius is the profound 
yet simple pathos, the soft and touching, indeed all but inde- 
scribable suggestion of baffled purposes, of hopes half realised, 
of loves slipping away ”;°* but Hartley resembles the Lake 
Poet in his careful observation of even the humblest aspects of 
nature, typified by such lines as 

Tuovucu Night and Winter are two gloomy things, 
Yet Night has stars, and Winter has the moss, 


And the wee pearly goblets that emboss 
The lumbering wall on which the redbreast sings,® 


*2 Thomas Burbidge, “Occasional Sonnets. 16,” Poems, Longer and Shorter, 
London, 1838, p. 206. 

*°D. M. Main, Treasury of English Sonnets, New York, 1881, p. 413. Ellison’s 
verses quoted are from his sonnet “ Nature,” in Madmoments, London, 1839, 1. 
42. Cf. “The Dayseye,” in which Main, p. 414, detects a Wordsworthian echo. 
Most of the two hundred and seventy-eight sonnets I examined, however, were 
didactic. ‘“ Pleasure,” “ Wisdom,” “ Freedom,” “ The Painter,” “The Pen” are 
some typical titles. Ellison’s poems range from about twelve to sixteen lines in 
length, none are called sonnets, and nearly all begin with an Italian octave. He 
frequently ends lines on lightly stressed words. 

**T Hall Caine, Sonnets of Three Centuries, London, 1882, p. 307. Cf. the 
sonnet “ Long time a child, and still a child, when years.” 

*5 Hartley Coleridge, “ Written in a Period of Great Monetary Distress,” Poems, 
ed. Derwent Coleridge, London, 1851, 2. 74. 
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and in his use of run-on and abba acca octaves in half of his 
sonnets. Three of his sonnets are addressed to Wordsworth, 
who praised those in Hartley Coleridge’s 1833 volume. Ten- 
nyson Turner’s classical, polished style recalls Wordsworth’s— 
he was not, like Hartley Coleridge, averse to revision—and, 
amid much sentimental prettiness, he sometimes attains a 
Wordsworthian insight in his sonnets. This S. T. Coleridge 
may have had in mind when he connected them with the son- 
nets of Wordsworth and Southey; °’ it may be exemplified by 
the following octave: 


Tis good our earliest sympathies to trace! 
And I would muse upon a little thing; 

What brought the blush into that infant’s face 
When first confronted with the rueful king? 
He boldly came—what made his courage less? 
A signal for the heart to beat less free 

Are all imperial presences, and he 

Was awed by Death’s consummate kingliness. 


The descriptive predominates in Turner’s work before 1850, 
although he has no groups comparable to Hartley Coleridge’s 
“ Sonnets Suggested by the Seasons” or “ Sonnets and Other 
Poems on Birds, Insects, and Flowers.” Both writers held mod- 
est conceptions of the form, reminding us of the Athenaeum’s 
reference to the “ gentle, unobtrusive sonnet.” Turner’s was 
apparently based on Wordsworth’s phrase, “ the sonnet’s hum- 


°° Wordsworth to Dyce, December 4, 1833. Wordsworth’s is usually recognized 
as the predominating influence in Hartley Coleridge’s sonnets; cf. Derwent Cole- 
ridge in his edition of the Poems 1. clxxv-clxxvi, and Housman, Collection of 
English Sonnets, p. 341. Hartley, Coleridge’s resemblance to Wordsworth in his 
group of religious sonnets was noted above. His run-on octaves are curious in that 
they usually have the stop in the middle of the ninth line—that is, in these octaves 
the writer observes a rather regular irregularity. 

67“ This (and indeed a large proportion of these sonnets) stands between Words- 
worth’s and Southey’s, and partakes of the excellencies of both.” Coleridge’s margi- 
nal note in his copy of Turner’s Sonnets (1830), as reprinted in Tennyson Turner’s 
Collected Sonnets, London, 1880, p. 46. Cf. Coleridge’s mention of Turner’s “ highly 
classical and polished diction,” ibid., p. 54. The octave quoted below is from “On 
Seeing a Child Blush on Her First View of a Corpse,” ibid., p. 61. After 1830 
Turner wrote no more sonnets until beyond the middle of the century, when, 
stirred by the controversy over Biblical criticism, he overcame his fears about the 
lack of originality of his sonnets and produced additional volumes of them in 
1864, 1868, 1873. The later examples resemble the early ones except for the 
dogmatic attacks upon Biblical critics. Turner is not like Wordsworth in structure, 
except in fairly frequent omission of the octave pause; he favors irregular schemes. 
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ble plot of ground,” which he adopted as the motto for his 
earliest volume. He called the form “the least of rhythmic 
things ” ** and in prefatory sonnets to his 1864 and 1868 vol- 
umes confessed how far beyond his powers was the greater ode. 
Hartley Coleridge made the following comparison: “ Miniature 
occupies about the same station in art that sonnet obtains in 
poetry—exquisite finish, softness, and brilliance, are essential 
to both, and perhaps portability is the best property of 
either.” °° 

Strangely enough, the descriptive sonnet proved weakest of 
the links in the Miltonic-Wordsworthian chain. Of the fewer 
descriptive poems written in the 1840’s a number show Pre- 
Raphaelite influence.” The political sonnet remained, as we 
have seen, almost exclusively Miltonic, and the religious type 
went, broadly, from Miltonic to Wordsworthian. There is no 
sharp decline in the proportion of sonnets showing Miltonic- 
Wordsworthian influence in the 1840’s, although there is a fall- 
ing off. In the year 1850 this influence was still predominant 
over all others, and as late as 1876, when Rossetti’s work had 
achieved considerable fame, an article in the Dublin Review 
containing an extensive discussion of the nineteenth century 
sonnet paid most attention to the writers we have been con- 


°° Tennyson Turner, “ The Eagle and the Sonnet,” Collected Sonnets, p. 309. 

°° Hartley Coleridge, Essays and Marginalia, London, 1851, 1. 234-5. On the 
fitness of the sonnet form to Hartley’s character see Walter Bagehot, Literary 
Studies, London, 1879, 1. 63-5. The form did not curb his spontaneity of compo- 
sition. “ His sonnets were all written instantaneously, and never, to my knowledge, 
occupied more than ten minutes; when he once challenged me to a match, and 
exceeded that time, he tore up the paper,” wrote Thomas Blackburne (Blackburne 
to Derwent Coleridge, October 29, 1850, quoted in H. Coleridge, Poems 1. cxliv). 
Earl L. Griggs, in Hartley Coleridge, London, 1929, p. 184, attributes Hartley 
Coleridge’s lack of compactness and strength to this spontaneity; yet it may also 
be in part the cause of qualities for which Samuel Waddington calls him “ after 
Shakespeare our sweetest English sonneteer.” (The Poets and Poetry of the Century, 
ed. A. H. Miles, London, 1892-97, 3. 136). 

7° Cf. especially the numerous sonnets published in periodicals by Calder Camp- 
bell, in the 1840’s, and the descriptive sonnets in the Germ (1850). The new Pre- 
Raphaelite qualities of brilliance and vivid detail may be illustrated from William 
Michael Rossetti’s “ Breadth of Noon” by lines like 

The sky’s blue almost purple, and these three 
Hills carved against it 
(from the Germ, Portland, Maine, 1898, p. 143). 

In some cases the poet’s training as a painter is connected with these qualities (cf. 
D. G. Rossetti and William Bell Scott); and the number of sonnets written about 
pictures, a favorite Pre-Raphaelite type, increases in the 1840's. 
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sidering, Faber, Hartley Coleridge, the De Veres, and the 
others.” Clearly it was this group, following Wordsworth’s 
example, that established the Miltonic type of sonnet as a 
standard one in the nineteenth century. Their work carried 
the Miltonic tradition, with Wordsworthian additions and 
modifications, a step nearer our own times, in which it still 


flourishes. 
* * * 


The strength of the Miltonic-Wordsworthian influence may 
be further illustrated if we glance for a moment at a group of 
sonnets immune to it—the Victorian love sonnets. As was men- 
tioned above, these were affected by the Italian and Elizabethan 
forces. From study of the Italians and Elizabethans sprang a 
conception of the sonnet as adapted primarily to the expres- 
sion of love, and upon the style of the love sonnet the Eliza- 
bethan was the chief influence. 

Thus Landor, an enthusiast for the Italian sonnet, thought 
the form “ peculiarly adapted to the languor of a melancholy 
and despondent love ” and objected to “ poetasters . . . con- 
verting it into the pinfold and pound of stray thoughts and 
vagrant fancies,” *? while the Rugby Magazine observed: 


This kind of poem was not anciently used in the way it is at pres- 
ent. It was one especially given up to the expression of affection- 
ate feeling. The almost invariable use of it by the Italian and by 


71 Anonymous article, “ The Critical History of the Sonnet,” Dublin Review 
n.s. 27-28 (1876-77). This was written after Rossetti’s Poems (1870) had ap- 
peared, inspiring such praise as that of Skelton in Fraser’s Magazine n.s. 1 (1870). 
614: “Mr. Rossetti’s [sonnets] are more varied, more ardent, more animated, more 
intellectually original than Wordsworth’s.” R. C. Trench’s failure to mention 
Rossetti in his “ History of the English Sonnet” is less notable, not many of 
Rossetti’s sonnets having been published at the time that was written; but his 
emphasis upon H. Coleridge, Tennyson Turner, and of course Wordsworth is 
further evidence that this influence remained powerful. I mention D. G. Rossetti 
in comparison with the Miltonic-Wordsworthian group because the influence of his 
skilfully constructed sonnets with their distinct bipartite division was spread by an 
able band of sonnet critics, including Hall Caine, Theodore Watts-Dunton, and 
William Sharp (see the Athenaeum, February 20, 1886, p. 257, and April 3, 1886, 
pp. 452-3, for discussion of the “ artistic dexterity ” in handling the form achieved 
by later nineteenth-century sonneteers—probably learned in part from Rossetti’s 
work). Of course the first decisive victory in the nineteenth century for an un- 
Miltonic and un-Wordsworthian type of sonnet was won by the popularity of E. 
B. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, published in 1850. Keats’ work had 
attracted comparatively little attention. 

72 Landor, Pentameron in Works, London, 1876, 3. 472. 
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our own older poets gave it this character. Hence follows its musi- 
cal characteristic, that is to say, not majesty or severity, but 
sweetness."® 


The high repute of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and the growing 
fame of the other Elizabethans imply recognition of love as one 
of the most legitimate of sonnet subjects. It was in the 1830’s 
that Shakespeare’s sonnets were first ranked with Milton’s by 
the general run of critics,“ and in the anthologies they and the 
other Elizabethan examples were given as much as half the 
space, one anthologist stating as his particular purpose the 
“bringing forward . . . the beautiful but neglected Sonnets 
of Wiat, Surry, Sidney, Drayton, Daniel, Wither, Habington, 
and Drummond.” The translations of the Vita Nuova,” too, 
may well have strengthened the notion that the sonnet is to be 
used chiefly for love; Hallam, who made some unpublished 
translations from that work, and in whose sonnets Italian in- 
fluences are discernible,” favored love as a subject. In style, 
the love sonnets of such writers as Caroline Norton, who 
thought “the Shakspearian stanza a better English model 
than that adopted by Milton,” * W. C. Roscoe, deeply read in 
the Elizabethans and not fond of Wordsworth,” William 
Rowan Hamilton, who justified his departure from the legiti- 
mate form by Shakespeare’s example,*° Thomas Wade, one of 


78 Rugby Magazine 1 (1835). 149. 

™*Cf. the Rugby Magazine quoted above; Gentleman’s Magazine 103 pt. 1 
(1833). 618; Athenaeum, May 2, 1835, p. 337. 

*° Woodford, Book of Sonnets, p. viii. Cf. Woodford’s reason for printing a 
number of Petrarch’s sonnets: “ more of Petrarch’s will be found ... as he may 
justly be said to have been the model of our first English Sonnet writers, Wiat and 
Surry.” But Woodford exaggerates the ‘ neglect’ of the Elizabethans at this time 
and his own contribution in publishing their work. Cf. the Elizabethan sonnets in 
the anthologies of Dyce and Housman. Woodford does make an innovation in 
printing as many as thirty-nine of Spenser’s Amoretti sonnets. Periodicals and other 
critics do not rate Spenser so highly at this time. 

"°C. Lyell, The Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri (1835); Joseph Garrow, The 
Early Life of Dante Alighieri (1846); Theodore Martin, “ Dante and Beatrice,” 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, n.s. 12 (1845). 

77 Only half of Hallam’s sonnets are legitimate, but his failure to use the con- 
cluding couplet in those, his frequent observation of the tercet division, and his 
use of the phrase “ my lady” in referring to the one loved point to Italian influ- 
ence. Furthermore, he was an excellent Italian scholar. 

*® Caroline Norton, The Dream; and Other Poems, New York, 1847, p. 226. 

™See W. C. Roscoe, Poems and Essays, ed. R. H. Hutton, London, 1860, I. 
XXiV-XXVi, c. 

*°See Hamilton’s letter to Wordsworth, November 17, 1831, quoted in R. P. 
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whose sonnets begins “ Love is not love, that coldly calcu- 
lates,” Fanny Kemble, Rowland Williams, H. F. Lott, Edward 
Moxon, and W. T. Moncrieff show Elizabethan influence. 
Moxon’s were called “modern antiques of the Elizabethan 
age.” ** One of Fanny Kemble’s will serve as an example for 
most of the writers named here: 


Lapy, whom my beloved loves so well! 

When on his clasping arm thy head reclineth, 
When on thy lips his ardent kisses dwell, 

And the bright flood of burning light, that shineth 
In his dark eyes, is pouréd into thine; 

When thou shalt lie enfolded to his heart, 

In all the trusting helplessness of love; 

If in such joy sorrow can find a part, 

Oh, give one sigh unto a doom like mine! 

Which I would have thee pity, but not prove. 
One cold, calm, careless, wintry look that fell 
Haply by chance on me, is all that he 

E’er gave my love; round that, my wild thoughts dwell 
In one eternal pang of memory.*” 


Other sonnets of this Victorian love type, graceful, tender, 
domestic, and rarely concerned with melancholy, are by J. S. 
Blackie, Tennyson, Browning, Mary de Vere, the younger 
Aubrey de Vere, Mary St. Aubyn. Nevertheless, by 1845 it is 
clear that this type had not successfully challenged the 
Miltonic-Wordsworthian group. Moxon and William Rowan 
Hamilton, the latter a friend of Wordsworth’s, are about as 
much influenced by the Lake Poet as by the Elizabethans.” 
Others, like Browning, wrote only one or a few love sonnets.” 


Graves, The Life of Sir William Rowman Hamilton, London and Dublin, 1882-89, 
1. 488. 
51 Fraser's Magazine, 8 (1833). 369. 
82 Frances Anne Kemble, Poems, London, 1883, p. 86. 
®8 Cf. Moxon’s descriptive sonnets and Hamilton’s didactic and philosophical 
poems. Moxon addressed a sonnet to Wordsworth and dedicated the second part 
of his Sonnets (1830-35) to him. 
°* Browning’s, beginning 
Eyes, calm beside thee (Lady, couldst thou know!) 
May turn away thick with fast gathering tears, 
is a typical Victorian love sonnet but his only example. Of his nine later sonnets 
five are occasional, four humorous. Tennyson wrote ten love sonnets, several of 
which seem oversweet. Three were omitted from one or more editions of his poems 
after 1833. (It is interesting that Tennyson, in spite of his use of the legitimate 
form for most of his sonnets may have had some contempt for it—see William 
Allingham’s Diary, ed. H. Allingham and D. Radford, London, 1907, p. 302.) 
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Cycles were not composed.** Not until the second half of the 
century did contemporary sonnets of an un-Miltonic and un- 
Wordsworthian type gain outstanding repute. That develop- 
ment began with the popularity of the Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese, poems for which the Victorian love sonnet furnishes a 
background. Excepting Mrs. Browning’s triumph of 1850, the 
Miltonic-Wordsworthian sonnets continued to predominate— 
over other types equally as much as over the love sonnets. 


University of Maine 


*5 Disraeli’s eleven sonnet stanzas in Venetia (1837), narrating the story of a 
boy and girl who loved, parted, met again and married, and the love sonnets of 
Hamilton and of Lady Wortley, not distinguished as groups but homogeneous 
enough to form such, approach most nearly the cycle form. Lady Wortley’s are 
imbedded in her travel sonnets. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s cycle stands almost 
alone. 





